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Surprised? You're not the only one. 
There are still folks who think Conti- 
nental makes only quality metal cans. 

We don’t blame you, either. Conti- 
nental makes billions of cans for 12,000 
customers in 135 industries! We’ve al- 
ways aimed, however, to serve custom- 
ers completely. So we’re now making 
many other packaging and plastic 
products. 

Today, of course, we’re all-out for 
war. But when it’s won, keep your eye 
on Continenial and on the Continental 
trade-mark, too! You'll be seeing the 
Triple-C more and more in industry 
and in your home. 


Keep your eye on Continental — for packaging and plastic products 


Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every Saturday over CBS coast-to-coast network, 


... ARE ALL MADE BY(| 








} CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co, 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products + Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal + Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, S. A., 
Havana. 
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Business Systems are Made-to-Measure / 


In your vicinity, or nearby, is a Ditto 
Business Systems designer. He has had 
years of experience in measuring busi- 
nesses—in designing and applying 
Ditto Business Systems that fit! You 
will find it a distinct advantage to con- 
sult this specialist about your individual 
needs regarding— 


PRODUCTION save up to 36 
a hours getting orders into your shop! 
: LET A DITTO 
©. PURCHASING -— Ger raw materi- 
© als into your plant 10 days faster! BUSINESS 


oom 
a ORDER -BILLING— Eliminate SYSTEMS 
90 per cent of all typing! EXPERT 








( PAYROLL~— All records from one CUT A SYSTEM 
single writing! 


Write today for sample Ditto Systems TO Fi T YOUR 
DITTO, Inc., 643 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Il. BUSINESS 


Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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War effort appeal. The Government 
issued this appeal for public co-operation 
in the war effort: 

“Destroy all invalidated food ration 
stamps—their use is a violation of ration- 
ing regulations. 

“Fill 5,500 jobs for men and women 
making cotton duck, critically needed by 
our armed forces. 

“Donate 100,000 books to the Merchant 
Marine Library. Books provide _ relief 
from ‘torpedo tension’ and ‘convoy fatigue.’ 

“Volunteer as a price panel assistant. 
Fifty thousand workers are needed im- 
mediately to help prevent inflation, help 
hold prices down. 

“Stick to your war job to speed and 
maintain a steady flow of supplies to our 
men on the fighting fronts.” 


Aircraft production for December to- 
taled 6,697 planes, 2 per cent below sched- 
ule, but considered an accomplishment be- 
cause of time lost at the Christmas holi- 
days. Airframe weight was the same as in 
November. For 1944 as a whole, output 
was 96,369 planes of all kinds, as against 
early-year schedules calling for 109,000 
planes. In terms of airframe weight, the 
year’s output reached a record of 1,112,- 
000,000 pounds, 50 per cent above 1943. 


Naval construction. The Navy asked 
Congress for $1,515,623,000 for construc- 
tion work to keep pace with a vastly ex- 
panding operation program. Most of the 
money would go into advance-bases, with 
smaller amounts for ship-building and, re- 
pair facilities, fleet training facilities, ord- 
nance facilities and ‘shore radio facilities. 


Prices. The price rise for 1944 was de- 
scribed by the Labor Department as the 
smallest in any year since 1940. Retail 
prices of family essentials increased 2 per 
cent in 1944. 3 per cent in 1943, 9 per cent 
in 1942 and 10 per cent in 1941. The 1944 
wholesale price rise was 144 per cent, 
yer cent in 1943, 8 per cent in 


against 2 ] 
117 per cent in 1941. 


1942 anc 


Fuel oil. Householders were warned by 
the Office of Price Administration that 
they were using too much fuel oil. OPA 
said that this may result in cold homes 
later in the year, with no extra rations 
available. For the country as a whole, the 
agency said fuel oil stocks were 40,800,000 
barrels, compared with 43,000,000 barrels 
a year previous and 47,000,000 barrels two 
years before. In the Eastern area, it added, 
stocks totaled 11,400,000 barrels, 2,000,000 
barrels less than a year ago. 


Social Security. The Social Security 
Board said 39,000,000 American men and 
women entered the new year with insured 
status under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. Meanwhile, 1,120,000 
beneficiaries were receiving monthly pay- 
ments totaling $20,500,000. Some 324,000 
beneficiaries were added to the roils dur- 
ing 1944. Lump-sum benefit payments 
were made to survivors of 208,000 insured 
workers who left no one immediately en- 
titled to monthly payments. 


Coff2e. The War Food Administration 
reported that the coffee situation had im- 
proved materially in the last two months. 
Stocks now cover three to four months’ 
needs, and, in addition, large quantities 
are en route or awaiting shipment. 


Civilian ammunition. Action was taken 
by the War Production Board to conserve 
remaining stocks of civilian ammunition 
and to assure that it goes to such essential 
users as farmers, ranchers and public pro- 
tection agencies. Increased Army demands 
for small-arms ammunition made it neces- 
sary to discontinue the manufacture of 
such ammunition for civilians. 


Winter-resort travel. A new warning 
was issued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation against unnecessary travel to 
winter resorts. ODT said inconveniences 
would be increased by a necessity to move 
men wounded in the German counteroffen- 
sive from East Coast ports to hospitals. 
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When a high-ranking Army Officer re- 
cently referred to the GMC 2'%4-ton “‘six- 
by-six” military truck as the“ Work horse 
of the War,” no name was ever more ap- 
propriately applied. 


It works for the Artillery pulling guns 
and carrying ammunition. It helps the En- 
gineers repair roads, bridges and damaged 
defenses. It works for the Signal Corps 
carrying poles and wire and radio equip- 
ment. It helps Ordnance repair tanks and 
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HOME OF COMMERCIAL GMC TRUCKS AND GM COACHES . . 


“WORK HORS 
And GMC Has Sent Mor 


E” of WORLD WAR Il 
e Than 450,000 Into The Service 




















trucks and arms of all types. It works for 
the Transportation and Quartermaster 
Corps transporting the tons of equipment 
arid supplies it takes to keep an Army on 
the offensive. It performs equally es- 
sential service for the Navy, the Marines, 
the Air Forces and the Coast Guard. 


Is it any wonder, then, that our military 
forces have already requested and received 
more than 450,000 GMCs... that thousands 


more are going into Service each month! 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ___° 
GENERAL MOTORS 








Acme News photo shows 
a convoy of GMC trucks 
carrying cargoes that car- 
ried the fight to Hitler 


x *& © 2S S's 


In addition to being one of the 
largest producers of military 
vehicles, GMC is also building 
many commercial trucks for es- 
sential users. If you are eligible 
for a new truck, your GMC 
dealer will gladly help you fill 
out an application. R ber, 
too, that GMC is headquarters 
for the original truck-saving Pre- 
ventive Maintenance Service. 
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\\ INVEST IN VICTORY... 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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+ VOLUME PRODUCER oF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 
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General Electric reports 


on the G-E Fluorescent 





-/ Lamp situation... 





f It is less than seven years since these amazing lamps emerged from G-E 
Lamp research laboratories. Yet in that short time they have skyrocketed into 
popularity. A recent survey among store owners alone shows that over two- 
thirds expect to install new fluorescent lighting as soon as priorities permit. 


y/ What about the available supply? The news is good. War factories, which 
required practically the entire output of G-E Fluorescent lamps, are now 
well supplied. Dealers now have ample stocks for replacement in stores, 
offices, homes—anywhere that fluorescent fixtures are already installed. 


| ; 2 What’s new in G-E Fluorescent Lamps ? Lamps that start instantly when 
used with suitable ballasts are now available in limited quantities, 
Longer, slimmer tubes of light—G-E Slimline Fluorescent Lamps up to 
: eight feet in length—were recently announced for use in stores, offices and 
homes. These lamps, plus new circular fluorescent lamps—the G-E Circline 
—will be available as soon as wartime conditions permit. 


tee, 


What about homes? Your home may be among the ten per cent that already 
are using fluorescent in one or more rooms. When progress of the war 
permits release of materials for fixtures, millions more home-owners will 
buy fluorescent lighting for places such as kitchens 
», D fo} Pp ? 
bathrooms, game rooms, home workshops and 
g ° p 












home laundries. 


4 When you buy fixtures. General Electric does 
not make fixtures, but for efficient use of fluo- 
rescent lamps, G-E recommends certified Fleur-O- 
Lier or R. L. M. fixtures, because they are made by 
over 35 experienced manufacturers and certified 
by Electrical Testing Laboratories. 


5 Better lamps at lower prices. Today’s G-E 
Fluorescent Lamps give more light for current 
consumed and last longer than any fluorescent 
lamps in G-E history. Yet prices are the lowest ever. 





This giant “electric eye”, used in 
measuring light output of G-E 
Fluorescent lamps, is typical of 


G-E MAZ DA LAM PS never-ending G-E lamp research. 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC °2= 


Wear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; “The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, 8S 
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Mr. Roosevelt now is set for the war's most decisive conference, for the 
meeting with Stalin-Churchill that will determine what comes out of this war. 

It's to be the real decision, the time when Stalin and Churchill will have 
to show their hand, will have to decide whether they prefer to go it alone on the 
basis of their own blocs, or to pay a price for getting U.S. to join them ina 
new world organization, a new set of machinery for collective security. 








U.S. conditions of co-operation will be these..... 

1. A free choice for peoples, after the war, to select their governments. 
That goes for Poland, Italy, Greece, all other unoccupied, nonenemy countries. 

2. Mandates, but no outright annexation of new colonial territory. France 
to get her colonies back. U.S. to get Pacific islands only under United Nations’ 
trusteeship. Britain to get new mandates in Africa, not grants. 

3. No deals outside the framework of the world organization, no effort to 
use the United Nations as a cover for bloc arrangements, secret commitments. 

That will be the Roosevelt price for U.S. help in policing the world. It 
probably is the lowest price he could get away with and satisfy the U.S. public. 
It should not be so difficult for Britain and Russia to pay if convinced of U.S. 
readiness to help run the world, if assured that each big power really is ready 
to get along with each other big power, if convinced that World War III can be 
avoided. Those are big "ifs," but maybe not too big to be accepted. 














When the bargaining starts, the hands will be these..... 

Stalin will hold the power to order or to delay a full-scale offensive in 
the East, to give help or to deny help in the war against Japan. 

Churchill will be in position to threaten a western European bloc, to be a 
balance against Russia, to threaten closer ties with Russia as a prod to U.S. 

Roosevelt will have back of him a promise to throw vast U.S. industrial and 
financial resources into the world scale, to help the world recover. 

There is confidence here that the Roosevelt hand is strongest, most likely 
to appeal to both Russia and Britain, which will end the war hard up, badly hurt. 





Two Roosevelt promises can be theSe..-eee 

First, early Senate consideration of plans for a United Nations. Plan is to 
agree with Churchill-Stalin on a formula for big-power discipline by other mem- 
bers of the United Nations, then to hold a United Nations meeting by spring. 
After that the issue is to be pressed to a decision in the U.S. Senate. 

Second, early Congress action on plans to underwrite world reconstruction. 
White House will mobilize opinion back of plans for currency stabilization, for 
a world bank, for large-scale U.S. financing of exports of machinery, machine 
tools, other goods and equipment that the world must have to get on its feet. 

Big question is, however, whether Russia and Britain will be convinced of 
Roosevelt's ability to deliver on promises, whether they will be impressed by 
promises prior to -actual delivery. That's the weakness of the U.S. position. 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 











At the least, there is to be a showdown, an effort to determine just where 
the world is headed, whether toward a new balance of power, a new line-up of na- 
tions squaring off for the next fight, or toward a new world organization. 

Roosevelt is pushed by U.S. public opinion t.- try to find the answer. He is 
aware of present deep public suspicion toward intentions of both Britain and 
Russia. He is forced at least to try to find a formula that will appear to be 
something else than the old big-power bloc idea in a new disguise. 

Only Stalin and Churchill can say whether he will succeed. 




















In the war itself... 

A big new West Front offensive still appears to be off until spring. 

A Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin agreement, if it is a real agreement, might do 
more than armies to bring a German surrender, to enc this war in 1945. 

It 1S improbable that Roosevelt will agree to the British demand for a 
British field commander over U.S. troops in Europe. There is nothing to suggest 
that British generals are an improvement on U.S. generals. 

A Russian winter offensive from the East remains possible. If it is to 
come, it will come in days just ahead. Otherwise, it will be delayed till spring. 
































To try to clear up the draft outlook, vital again for millions..... i 

1. A step-up in inductions to about 150,000 a month from 100,000 now. is i 
called for if Army size is to stay above 8,000,000, Navy size above 3,600,000. 

2. Any drastic increase in draft calls will be related to an increase in 
size of the Army, not just to an increase in casualties and separations. 

5. A further increase in Army size is unlikely unless Russia is to go ona 3 
sit-down strike, unless U.S. Army has to take a greater share of the burden. 
There is no present official expectation of that sort of development. 

So: Draft developments will relate to replacement needs, to the length of 
the war. Each month that war goes on means that the draft must cut more deenlv. 
inasmuch as 17-year-olds becoming 18 fill little more than half of the needs. 
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Against that background, the more detailed prospect is this: 

Age 18 through 25: Men in this group, able to meet physical requirements and 
not on farms, are exhausted in some areas, will about be used up by March. 

2-C's: About 365,000 men aged 18 through 25 are deferred on farms. Army 
now is asking for the physically fit in this group. Whether it gets them will 
depend on each local draft board. No general estimates can be made. 

Age 26 through 29: Unless farms yield more men aged under 26 than appears 
probable, nonfarm men aged 26 through 29 will be called in sizable numbers by 
March; will need now to get set. Only sudden German war end could change that. 

2-A's, B's: Only 35,000 men aged under 26 are deferred in industry on ground 
of occupation. But, many men aged 26 through 29 are deferred. A lift in the 




































draft age for heavy call of men under 30 will jeopardize many deferments based ANOT 
upon occupation which now are given in the 26-through-29 age group. 

4-F's: Piessure of opinion will be used to force young men, deferred for _™ 
physical disability, into essential war work. It is far less than 50-50 chance coverir 
that Congress will force these men to choose between service in work battalions ‘6 « OF 
or voluntary shift to war jobs. About 4,000,000 men are affected. improv 

Age 30 through 37: It still appears probable that this age group will, in idea wi 
large part, eScape a heavy further draft in this war. There will be pressure by it, pays 
draft boards, however, to try to force men into war work where needed. This 

It remains true that both the Army and Navy could make better use of men; Over th 
that large numbers of young men, physically perfect, who are in noncombat jobs, men fe 


sould be shifted to combat units and replaced by older men or men not perfect treatin; 









ohysically. There is no plan for any such general readjustment, however. ate 
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A corner in the Goodyear factory in 1912 based on an old photog 
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An early portrait of a big idea 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


It aucur be a simple thing — like 
covering an exposed steam pipe 

. or a complicated thing — like 
improving synthetic rubber. Jf the 
idea will work, Goodyear welcomes 
it, pays for it, uses it. 


This is no war-born policy here. - 


Over the years, Goodyear has hired 
men for the express purpose of 
treating new ideas... and in 1912 
the Goodyear Employee Suggestion 
Plan was inaugurated. During the 
3 years of this company-wide 
award plan’s continuous operation, 
thousands of ideas—from thousands 
of employees — have been put to 


work to help develop better Good- 
year products for all the people. 

Two ideas from Goodyear em- 
ployees won special citations from 
the War Production Board —devel- 
opment of the famous ice-grip tire, 
and perfection of the equally famous 
bullet-puncture-sealing fuel cell. 

This suggestion system — democ- 
racy in industry—helps make Good- 
year what it is... for years the 
world’s leading builder of tires ... 
today a vast war production center 
... and a potent proving ground 
for many new products for you after 
the war. 


A pioneer in rub Ser, Goodyear also has 
spent years working with other vital 
materials — metals, fabrics, chemicals 

. . and from the new Goodyear Re- 
search Laboratory will come post-war 
products to serve you better at lower cost. 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








Oid Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT. safely issue bonds or 
notes in a closely held family corporation 
and deduct, for tax purposes, payments 
made to bondholders or noteholders as in- 
terest. Two federal circuit court decisions 
hold such payments are dividends and can- 
not be treated as interest for tax purposes. 


*% 


YOU CAN, as a general rule, report 
wages in your federal employment tax re- 
turn for the period in which they actually 
are paid. The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
modifies a previous ruling on this point. 


YOU CANNOT, as a dealer, pay more 
than ceiling prices for iron and steel scrap 
that is purchased for shipment directly 
from producer to consumer. OPA an- 
nounces this policy. 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, apply to the 
War Food Administration rather than 
WPB for preference ratings for lumber 
needed for repairs. 


YOU CANNOT sell fountain pens and 
mechanical pencils at retail without tag- 
ging or imprinting the products with the 
proper dollars-and-cents retail ceiling price. 
OPA places this restriction on pen and 
pencil sales. 


YOU CAN use untinned steel to manu- 
facture metal containers without quota 
restrictions. WPB finds that steel is more 
plentiful than other. materials used for 
container manufacturing. 


YOU CANNOT 
much 35-mm. film for entertainment pur- 
poses this year. WPB has announced that 
consumption of motion picture film for 
entertainment, purposes is to be cut 10 per 
cent below last year’s levels. 


expect to receive as 


YOU CAN now use raw silk without 
Government restriction if you are able to 
get the silk. WPB has relaxed use restric- 
tions on raw silk and it can be channeled 
into any type of manufacture. 


and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN probably get special treai: 
ment for wage problems if you operate ; 
foundry or forge shop. National War Lz 
bor Board has adopted a resolution stating 
that foundries and forge shops can be pr. 
garded as “rare and unusual” cases in cop, 
sidering wage increase applications. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, as an industrial or jp 
stitutional user of food, use more ratione 
foods for the allotment period in 194 
than actually are allotted for the period 
Office of Price Administration issues thi 
regulation in requiring such food user 
to report their point inventories as ¢ 
Dec. 31, 1944. 











YOU CAN obtain more flue-cured an 
burley tobacco than you were original 
allotted as a dealer and manufacturer, Wa 
Food Administration reports that the to} 
bacco crop was larger than estimated an 
that increased purchases may be made. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue 
priority and allocation aid if you violat 
employment ceilings fixed by the Wa 
Manpower Commission. War Productio 
Board rules that priorities and allocation 
may be withdrawn or modified if WM 


count on 


YOU CAN apply for a “spot authoriza 
tion” from WPB if you make domesti 
laundry equipment. Such equipment, hoy 
ever, may be sold only to fill military o 
ders under this WPB regulation. 


YOU CAN. obtain priority assistant 
in obtaining materials needed for the maj 
ufacture of infants’ and children’s kn 
hosiery, underwear and _ outerweo 
WPB issues this regulation. 





YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of true 
trailers, obtain permission to carry 0vd 
authorized production for 19 


your 
through the first six weeks of 1945, pr 
vided you had the necessary materials a 


components, except wheels and_ tires, ! 
your inventory on Dec. 31, 19-44. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid4 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tur Unrrep Sram 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matene 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS, ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY, are 
doing the greatest transportation job in history. And 94% 
of all U. S. locomotives rely on Bituminous Coal for 
dependable, unfailing power! Coal is also essential in 
making the steel for rails, locomotives, coaches, sleeping 


nade. i 
cars, and freight cars. 


yntinuel 
| violat 


Os Lf “THANKS! WE NEED BITUMINOUS COALI” 
t 


Last year, for railroads, electric utilities, home, 


ocationg ste 
f WMG rs : > factory, and farm, the coal industry produced 
>. op over 600 million tons... more coal than has 

ost OF THE FREIGHT cussion ever been mined in any year in any country 
aan to make pape? — in history! And the industry is hard at work 
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nt, how cnet "200,000 products. js and the combus- in more uniform sizes, practically dustless— 
ave re than <"" an yailroads 4 
tary on mo an rail j—one ton of cleaner than ever. 
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Surprising facts about Bituminous Coal 


5 ! _— di ; : 

. » nt! 7 cast 2 7 -preserva 7 4 ak ile 

ssistant — than one ce — 1. The wood-preservative that makes rail 

> mi : : , road ties last as long as 20 years and more 
le mal e oS 


n’s kn ; —% 4 is one of the many useful by-products of 
erwed ie % \ a Bituminous Coal. 

a . 2. Over $400,000,000 has been spent by 
the industry during the past 20 years on me- 





of truc ae chanical equipment and facilities to make 
Ty ové ; ‘ 

My 19 he ‘ m 
45, pr aa es “e 3%. Life-saving sulfa drugs, among other mar- 


coal minirg safer and more efficient. 


jals an : : velous medicines, come from coal. And coal 
tires, ! i is the basis of 85% of all war plastics. 
COAL GENERATES ELECTRICITY for the railroads! & 


: : - Bituminous Coa INSTITUTE 
It powers the automatic switches, sets the signals, 3 


60 East 42np St., New York 17, N. Y. 


lings . lights the coaches,-and runs the heating and air- 
ronsidé = conditioning systems. Coal helps the railroads 


Srata =< serve our country in war and in peace... Bitumi- 


rateria f nous Coal Powers the Wheels of Progress! [3] i TH] ivi j {ij i} (j S ee C OAL* 
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We've Been Asked: 


ABOUT ARMY-NAVY DEATH 


The increasing casualties of this war are 
raising for many families of servicemen 
questions about pensions and compensa- 
tions that are paid by the Government. 
With the number of casualties now total- 
ing more than 638,000 and the Army and 
Navy dead above 135,000, it is important 
for more and more families to know just 
what their pension rights are and how to 
go about making claims. 

Some wives and other relatives of serv- 
icemen have been in§doubt about what 
they should do when news arrived that 
their husbands or had been killed. 
There have been cases where wives, whose 
husbands had been listed as missing, sud- 
denly found themselves without funds 
when word came that their husbands 
were classed as officially dead and family 
allowances or allotments stopped. There- 
fore, it is necessary to explain what pro- 
visions are made for families of men who 
are killed—and how families should pro- 
ceed to get the assistance that is offered 
‘them. 


sons 





Many widows whose husbands were killed 
or died in service have been largely de- 
pendent upon monthly payments received 
from the Government. But this does not 
always mean only the monthly death pen- 
sion. Often, there are monthly payments 
on Government life insurance carried by 
the husband. And, sometimes. there alse 
are payments under the Social Security 
system on the benefit credits 
earned by the husband during his civilian 


life. 


basis of 


Take, for example, a widow and one 
child of a man who died while in the 
service: 

This family would receive a monthly pen- 
sion of $65. Now, suppose the serviceman 
carried a $10,000 national service life in- 
surance policy, with his wife named as 
beneficiary. If she is under 30 years of 
age, she would receive a monthly Gov- 
ernment insurance check for $55.10 in ad- 
dition to her pension. That would make 
$120.10 a month. These payments are not 
subject to taxes. Next, suppose the hus- 
band had earned enough Social Security 
credits before entering the service to bring 
his wife and child a survivors’ pension of 
$51.50. Then, this family might be in line 
for payments from the Government to- 
taling $171.60. In some cases where there 
were more than one minor child, the total 
amount might be higher. Of course, not all 
of the men dying in service have insurance 
or have earned Social Security benefits. 
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Now, to be more specific: Just what are 
the pension rates for families of men 
who die in the service, exclusive of 
any insurance or Social Security ben- 
efits? 

The rates are $50 a month for a widow 
without a child. A widow with one child 
gets $65, with another $13 for each addi- 
tional child up to a maximum payment of 
$100 a month for the family. Where there 
is no widow, but one child, the payment 
would be $25, two children $38, with $10 
more for each additional child, the total 
amount being equally divided. A single de- 
pendent parent would get $45; two par- 
ents, $25 each. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration passes on pension claims. 


The Government pays these same pension 
rates to families of veterans who died of 
disabilities. Families of 
disabili- 


service-connected 
veterans with service-connected 
ties who die of other causes get smaller 
pensions. The new pensions for families of 
deceased veterans of the last war who had 
no service-connected disabilities do not ap- 
ply te families of veterans of World War II. 


Who is entitled to a pension when a rel- 
ative dies in service? 


Pensions are payable to widows and un- 
married minor children of men who die in 
service in line of duty. Similar pensions 
can be claimed by parents who establish 
that they were dependent on their sons or 
daughters. Dependency does not have to 
be shown by widows and children. 


The pension for a widow would continue 
for the rest of her life, unless she remar- 
ried. The pension for an unmarried child 
would cogtinue until he or she reached the 
age of 18, or until the age of 21 if attend- 
ing school or college. A parent or child of 
a woman in the armed forces might estab- 
lish a claim for a pension, but not the 
husband of the woman. 


Next, what about payments on Govern- 
ment insurance held by a serviceman? 


Insurance payments go to_ beneficiaries 
named in policies held by servicemen and 
women. These payments also are handled 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Benefi- 
ciaries are limited to widows, widowers, 
children, parents, brothers and sisters. No 
dependency is involved. 


If the beneficiary is under 30 years of age 
at the time of the death of the holder of a 
national service life insurance policy, the 
beneficiary would receive payments in 


PAYMENTS 


monthly installments over a period of 99 
years. These payments are at the rate of 
$5.51 for each $1,000 of insurance, or 
$55.10 a month on a $10,000 policy. If the 
beneficiary is 30 or over, he or she would 
receive monthly payments for life, with 
monthly installments varying according 
to the age of the beneficiary at the time 
of the death of the policyholder. 


Now, as to Social Security payments: 
If a serviceman worked in civilian life ata 
job that was covered by the Social Se. 
curity system, he may have qualified for 
benefits for his family in case of his death. 
This might involve a_ pension for his 
widow, children or dependent parents, or 
a lump-sum payment. The next of kin 
should inquire about this at the nearest 
Social Security office. 


If members of the family of a deceased 
serviceman are entitled to pensions, 
how do they go about filing claims? 


When a man dies in service, the War or 
Navy Department notifies the Veterans’ 
Administration. The Administration sends 
forms for claiming pensions to_ persons 
shown by the records to be entitled to 
them. Persons who need forms and do not 
receive them can obtain them from re 
gional offices or any facility of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration or from veterans’ 
organizations or local Red Cross branches, 


All claims for death pensions are handled 
through the central office of the Veterans’ 
Administration in Washington. Certain 
documentary evidence is required to sup- 
port claims, such as copies of marriage 
certificates, birth certificates, and, in the 
case of parents, statements to show that 
they were dependent on the serviceman. 


Gratuity payments to families of service 
men who die in the service: 


This is a lump-sum payment from the 
Government. It is equal to six months’ pay 
of the serviceman. This payment goes to 
the serviceman’s next of kin. 


If a serviceman is reported missing or @ 
prisoner of war or interned in a neutral 
country, allotment and allowance _pay- 
ments will continue as previously for his 
wife. They also will continue if he is 
wounded. Such allotments or allowances, 
however, stop if the serviceman dies. But, 
if a man is discharged for service-connett- 
ed disabilities, he can file a claim then for 
pensions or compensations payable to him- 
self and family. 
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AN AMERICAN-BRITISH RIFT? 
BEHIND CRITICISMS OF U.S. 


Issue of Rule by Blocs or by a World Agency Confronting Big Three 


Differences over power 
politics, Lend-Lease, 
aviation and shipping 


A rift seems to be developing in rela- 
tions between Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States. This rift grows from what some 
of the British regard as American attitudes 
ad policies so irritating that they no 
longer can be borne in silence. 

British views, as expressed by publica- 
tions that appear to speak with approval 
of the Government, include these ideas: 

Americans are hypocritical when they 
aiticize Britain for staking out a sphere 
of influence in Europe at the same time 
that they insist upon using the Monroe 
Doctrine to stake out a sphere of influence 
forthe U. S. in the Western Hemisphere. 

Americans are unfair when they profess 
tobe shocked by what Britain did in Italy 
and in Greece, without any regard to the 
intervention of the U.S. in the affairs 


a 
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of Latin-American nations in the past. 

They are two-faced when criticizing 
Great Britain for practicing “power poli- 
tics” at the same time Americans call for 
“annexation by the United States of all 
convenient naval bases in both oceans.” 

They are impractical when they expect 
Britain, Russia and France to take no 
steps to build alliances outside of any new 
League of Nations, when there is no as- 
surance that the U. S. Senate really will 
accept the kind of world organization that 
would be powerful enough to guarantee 
security for members of that organization. 

They are unkind to keep talking about 
Lend-Lease “aid,” when the very act pro- 
viding for this “aid” says that it must 
relate to “defense of the United States” 
and not to charity, and when Great Britain 
and Russia are making a far greater sac- 
rifice of living standards, and suffering far 
more war damage, than is the U.S. 

They are inconsistent when they criti- 
cize Britain for her course in Europe, and 
at the same time refuse to define the U.S. 
position on European problems pressing 
for settlement. 

This country is able. in those criticisms, 
to see herself as others see her. The British 
editors acknowledge that their opinion 
may be irritating to Americans. They in- 
sist, however, that they have had _ this 
view so long and kept it so silent that it 
is best now to get the matter out into the 
open and off the British chest. The general 
idea is that the United States has set up 
a double standard of international morals, 
one for herself and one for others, and 
then is lecturing the world for sins that 
the U.S. really shares. 

All of this raises a question concerning 
the importance that should be attached to 
the apparent rift between the U.S. and 
Britain. It also raises a question concern- 
ing what really is involved in those rela- 
tions and what may be ahead. 

On the surface, the explosion of Brit- 
ish temper seems to be due to the accumu- 
lating strains of Britain’s sixth winter of 
war. There is disappointment over the 





American defeat on the Western Front, 
which exposes the British people to a con- 
tinuation of V-bombing and _ postpones 
their relief from the privations of war. 
Another factor is the natural reaction of 
British people to their new dependence on 
American strength to keep their tradi- 
tional place in the world. 

Under the surface of the dispute are 
issues over policies. President Roosevelt, 
on his side, admits that there are differ- 
ences, but he says that they are matters 
of detail rather than of principle. British 
leaders, however, say frankly that, unless 
they can obtain U. S. co-operation for poli- 
cies they consider vital, they will have to 
give up the idea of a close partnership 
with the United States in the postwar 
period and turn to Russia instead. 

A British-U.S. partnership, from the 
British standpoint, would include accept- 
ance by the U.S. of the following points: 

Recognition of British interest in the 
Mediterranean as the “life line” ‘of the 


... AND IN ITALY 
... rocked a life line 
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... postwar partners could use a joint insulation 


British Empire. This would allow Britain 
to take the lead in) determining policy 
toward Italy, Greece, Palestine, and other 
countries along the Mediterranean. 
Settlement of some boundary questions 
now, instead of waiting till after the war. 
At the top of the list is the much-disputed 
question of Poland’s boundaries. 
Lend-Lease arrangements that will per- 
mit Britain to resume her export trade. 
The British are willing to pay for the 
goods that they re-export, but they do not 
want to be kept by rigid rules from being 
able to resume their normal economic life 
as rapidly as the war permits. . 
Policies in aviation and shipping that 
will give Britain a chance to regain what 
she regards as her share of the world’s 
carrying trade. The failure of the U.S. 
and British governments to reach a com- 
promise at the recent 
ference on civil aviation was a bitter dis- 


international con- 


appointment to British leaders. 

Assent to Britain’s participation in a 
closed trade bloc if Britain finds that is 
the onl: her industries can live and 
also the only way she can insulate herself 


way 


agaist a possible depression in America. 
The British Government is committed to 
full employment, and is insisting on being 
left free to follow policies that will prevent 
unemployment. 


Willingness by the United States to 


go along with British ideas concerning 
India, Burma, Malaya and Hong 
Kong. f 


All these points of policy are considered 
by the British to be vital to their future. 
In their press campaign they are saying 
that Americans should avoid criticism un- 
less they have alternate solutions to offer 
—in other words, that the U.S. should 
“put up or shut up.” Britain’s only alter- 
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THE DEPRESSIONS OF PEACE 


native, they suggest, may be to turn to 
Russia. 

A British-Russian partnership, as en- 
visioned by British leaders, would involve 
these developments: 

Russian recognition of British interest 
in the Mediterranean and Western Europe, 
in return for British recognition of Russia’s 
interest in Eastern Europe. U.S. ideas 
about what to do with Europe would get 
little consideration. 

Adoption of totalitarian trade controls 
by Britain, and close trade ties between 
Britain and Russia. The U.S. would be left 
to pick up what tradé she could outside 
the British-Russian bloc. 

Division of Asia into British and Rus- 
sian spheres of influence. Under a British- 
Russian hookup, the United States. prob- 
ably would have less say in Asia than she 
would under a U.S.-British hookup. 

There are indications that the British 
press campaign, inspired by the British 
Government, really is aimed at President 
Roosevelt, and is intended to exert pres- 
sure on him to commit the U.S. Govern- 
ment on current questions, such as what 
Poland. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, gives few signs of responding to the 
British pressure. 

The President is opposed to a close 
U.S.-British tie-up that excludes Russia. 
He is equally determined to avoid a situa- 
tion in which Britain ean play this country 
and Russia off against each other. Instead, 
Mr. Roosevelt prefers a three-way partner- 
ship of the United States, Britain and Rus- 
sia, which can serve as the nucleus of a 


to do about 


worldwide peace organization. 

The issues now being raised by the 
British editors will be among the most 
important ones to be faced by Mr. Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


Stalin when the three leaders meet. Mr. 
Roosevelt. will be urged by both of the 
others to join on behalf of this country ip 
some common solution of the Polish ques. 
tion that will prevent a clash between the 
Russian Army and the Polish underground 
when the Russian Army advances west- 
ward into Poland. British and Russian 
leaders are urging a solution that would 
assure a Polish Government friendly to 
Russia rather than to Germany, secure to 
Poland all the territory in which Poles 
predominate, and add to Poland on. the 
west territory taken from Germany to 
make up for the transfer of former Polish 
territory in the east to Russia. 
President Roosevelt is prepared to stand 
firm for American ideas of handling al 
disputed questions. through international 
machinery. Boundaries, he holds, should 
be left for permanent settlement until 
after the war. He believes interim ques 
tions that cannot wait should be settled 
by joint action of the Allied powers and 
not by the action of one power alone. Thai 
applies to all pending cases, including 
Italy, Greece and Poland, just as it ab 
ready has applied to France. As soon a 
feasible, the people of every liberated 1 


‘tion are to have a chance through fre 


elections to choose their own government. 

Both Britain and Russia, the Pres 
dent is convinced, will need U.S. assist 
ance in getting on their feet after the wat 
For this reason, he thinks, they will pay 
heed to American ideas of how the world 
should be run. And so his answer to th 
British press campaign is that the Unitel 
States still stands for a world-wide pat 
nership, in which all nations, big and smal, 
will operate through the orderly process 
of international co-operation and inter 
tional law. 
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Reporters’ complaints over 
the restraints on handling of 
dispatches from the fronts 


The nation is awakening slowly to the 
fact that the war still must be won the 
hard way, by tough slugging and sweaty 
toil. Air power has failed in the effort to 
bomb the Germans into surrender. Ameri- 
can ordnance, once called the best in the 
world, has not brought an easy victory. 
Beaten Germans, who were supposed to 
quit before the end of 1944, are strangely 
combative. Hard facts creeping through 
censorship are not sustaining the impres- 
sons spread by the upper layer of generals. 

From Europe, the full truth about the 
vorst American military defeat in modern 
times is just reaching a public that already 
yas turning to postwar plans. The rosy 
predictions of the generals had led the 
public to believe that the war was just 
about finished there. Now, stories of the 
Allied counterdrive are moving in slowly, 
battered by censorship. Correspondents 
ae complaining that they have to send 
their news too little and too late. 

The public is curious to know how it 
yas led into such a complacent state of 
nind. Newspaptr reporters are vigorous 
in their denunciation of the way censor- 
sip is working out on some of the war 
fonts. And, behind the scenes, the whole 
plicy of Army news handling is under- 
ging scrutiny. Right in the middle of the 
tumult is Maj. Gen. Alexander D. Surles, 
director of public relations for the War 
Department. He is in command of the bu- 
reau that handles news. All war correspond- 
ents have to be accredited by his office. 
New kind of war reporting. General 
Surles, at 58, is a tall, trim man with a 












calm voice, great patience and unruffled 
humor. He is a West Pointer, fought with 
his regiment in France in World War I, 
las come through the various Army officer 
shools, including the Army War College, 
ad has a broad understanding of Army 


jilicies. He has brought a new kind of war ’ 


tporting into effect in this war. 

In the Civil War Gen. William Tecum- 
vi Sherman had one reporter, who had 
mitten critical articles, court-martialed as 
‘py. To another, who said he only want- 
tithe truth, Sherman said: “We don’t 
"ut the truth told about things here 
llat's what we don’t want.” 
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Power of Army Censorship: 
Effect on Public Morale 


How Strict Control of News Added to Misconception of War Situation 


In the first World War, except for care- 
fully arranged occasional trips to the front 
lines, reporters wrote most of their news 
from official communiques. But, in this 
war, reporters move with considerable 
freedom into the front-line areas. General 
Surles’s policy is to tell as much of the 
truth as will not be helpful to the enemy. 

Over-all policies, however, are shaped 
in the multistarred firmament above Gen- 
eral Surles. In the making of these de- 
cisions, the General has a chance to put 
in his arguments. After the decisions are 
made, General Surles, like any good West 
Pointer, hews to the line of the policy that 
has been marked off. Under him is a huge 
news establishment. 

Every important Army activity, either 
in this country or overseas, has its own 
group of press-relations men. Only with 
their approval can reporters gain access to 
news sources. Often they help to mold the 
information to conform to their own views. 
Air Forces men prompted the belief that 
all-out bombing of Germany could win the 
war. Ordnance men have written glossy 
descriptions of United States armament 
as the best in the world. 

The results are falling short of their 
claims. The Army Air Forces dropped 
many thousands of tons of bombs upon 
German industries, ball-bearing plants, oil- 
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storage points, munitions works. All that 
was expected to be left of Germany was a 
shell. But some estimates indicate that 
the Germans still have plenty of airplanes. 
And they managed to find enough oil to 
power their new offensive. 

In this offensive the Germans used 
Hunting Panther and Royal Tiger tanks 
that are from 10 to 35 tons heavier than 
any that U.S. forces are using. They have 
more armor, heavier striking power—with 
their new 88-mm. guns—and are better 
mud - goers than our tanks. Experts say, 
too, that, in antitank guns, mines and 
mining technique and self-propelled guns, 
the Germans are ahead; that they beat us 
to the battlefield with rockets and were 
the first to use robot bombs. They have 
jet-propelled planes busy in Europe; 
America’s still are in the works. 

Outside General Surles‘s field. But 
General Surles is not responsible for the 
too-enthusiastic claims made by air and 
ordnance press agents or their command- 
ing officers. Some of these claims have 
come from officers who outrank him. 

Generals in the field are their own crit- 
ics. Each area commander is the supreme 
authority for his own theater of action. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower lays down 
the rules for the European theater. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur sets his own style 
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... Nazi Tigers also chewed some typewriters 
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...a dashing style was set for the Pacific 


for the Far Pacific. And, in a different ele- 
ment, admirals do likewise. Admiral Wil- 
liam F. Halsey calls the plays for press 
relations in the forces under his command. 

The criticism is being raised that this 
practice gives commanders a chance to 
cover up their own blunders. Or that it 
may be used to build up the reputation of 
the commanding general. Communiques 
fram the Far Pacific, flavored with the 
MacArthur dash, made him an almost- 
contender for the Presidency. Navy offi- 
cers have complained that naval forces 
are not getting full credit for their part in 
the Philippine fighting. 

The Army reply to such criticism is that 
area commanders are the only persons who 
can decide what battle information shall 
he released and how it shall be released. 
These men are on the ground, know the 
situation and what is at stake. Their own 
future is bound up in the result. The lives 
of their men depend upon it. 





Rosy reports from front-line com- 
manders helped to distort the judgment of 
Washington authorities with respect to the 
German situation. These, in turn, gave off- 
the-record estimates to the press that were 
passed along to the public. In the end, this 
snowballed into a national impression that 
the war was about over in Europe. Work- 
ers began to quit war jobs. Businessmen 
began to plan the change-over to peace. 
And then the Germans struck. 

In Washington. imbued with the reports 
from the front, high officers called the at- 
tack diversionary. They urged the Ameri- 
can press not to overemphasize its impor- 
tance, said the terrain was not important. 
Yet the route was the traditional one of 
the Germans to the Channel ports and led 
toward the vital Allied base at Liege. The 
Germans knew this. 


Censorship complaints. In Europe, 


the correspondents have clamored that 


they were not allowed to tell the full story. 


—U. S. Marine Corps 


e«. is the Navy short on headlines? 
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They complained about the 48-hour time 
lag in release of news. Yet some of the 
stories that have said that the Allies were 
outgeneraled and caught by surprise, of 
balance, were of the same type that 
prompted General Sherman’s court-martial 
of a correspondent about 80 years ago. 
Military men regard secrecy as a vital 
weapon. The time and place of striking 
the disposition and strength of their forces 
is information of the first importance to 
the enemy. In these days of swift com. 
munication and of air travel, any item 
that is put on the radio or published js 
regarded as delivered automatically into 
the hands of the enemy. In the military 
mind, a 48-hour time lag at the crucial 
stages of a battle does not injure the public. 
Slow change in censorship. By slow 
degrees, the Army is learning the art of 
dealing with the American public. Neither 
General Surles nor the high command re. 
gards those relations as perfect now. But 
those relations are better than they were, 
When Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton 
slapped a soldier in a hospital in North 
Africa, the news was suppressed. After 
the inevitable leak, a storm of protest 
arose. Not long afterward, the Navy shot 
down Army planes by mistake in the 
Italian landings. This, too, was suppressed, 
Again, the inevitable leak brought a flare 
of public indignation. An emphatic change 
in this policy was shown a few months later, 
A rivalry, closely akin to that between 
the Army and Navy, exists between the 
Army’s Ground Forces and its Air Forces 
They work in different elements and think 
in different terms. A few months after the 
Italian incident, Lieut. Gen. Leslie J. Me. 
Nair, chief of the Army’s Ground Forces, 
was killed by bombs of the Air Forces in 
France. Cognizant of the rivalry between 
the two forees, the high command must 
have been tempted to try to suppress this 
story. There was some delay while debating 
whether to tell the story itself, or risk an- 
other explosion from Congress. It finally 
told the story. The frankness removed any 
air of mystery. The incident blew over. 
At the top, the policy of General Surle 
is clear. He is not responsible for the 
words and deeds of generals who outrank 
him. And, down the line, there are zealots 
who sometimes are hard to reach through 
the crusted layers of Army custom. 
Four reporters were ordered out 0 
France by the Ninth Air Force. Officer 
said the reporters had ignored instructions 
by the public-relations officer that at least 
half of their copy had to be about the 
Ninth Air Force or they would be sei! 
back to London. After protests to Gener! 
Surles, the public-relations officer was 
withdrawn, and the four reporters welt 
free to move to other areas. 
Press agentry and suppression still shov 
their heads. But the Army is learning. 
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Shift in Gen. Eisenhower's Staff? 
British Move for Ground Chief 


A change in the Allied ground command 
on the Western Front has been made under 
stress of battle. This change is statedly 
temporary, but it fits tightly into a con- 
tinuing Anglo-American dispute as to how 
the ground command should be organized. 

What happened was this: Two American 
armies, the First and Ninth, were put 
under the command of a British officer, Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery, when the Nazi of- 
fensive cut communications between those 
armies and their American headquarters. 

What the British want is this: London 
press and commentators have asked that 
a British officer, preferably Field Marshal 
Montgomery, be given over-all command 
of the ground forces, under Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the Supreme Commander. 

Now the question has arisen whether 
the emergency change may prove an open- 
ing wedge for granting the British request, 
for putting Field Marshal Montgomery 
permanently in the blank box of the ac- 
companying command chart. The chart 
shows the command setup unchanged. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe. He is 
responsible for all operations in that thea- 
tr—land, sea and air. General Eisenhower 
also has diplomatic and _ political respon- 
abilities in England and the liberated 
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countries. His Deputy Supreme Com- 
mander, the British Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder, shares these duties. Only 
when General Eisenhower is at the front 
is there an over-all commander of ground 
forces on the spot. 

The ground forces under Gen. Eisen- 
hower are organized into three army groups, 
under separate commanding officers. From 
north to south along the front, they are: 

Field Marshal Montgomery and the 
Twenty-first Army Group guard the 
northern flank. This group consists of the 
British Second Army, led by Lieut. Gen. 
Miles C. Dempsey, and the Canadian First 
Army, under Lieut. Gen. H. D. Crerar. 

Lieut. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Amer- 
ican, commander of the Twelfth Army 
Group, is responsible for the long, vital 
section running almost from Belgium to 
Switzerland. Under General Bradley are 
the American First Army, led by Lieut. 
Gen. Courtney Hodges; the Third, com- 
manded by Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, 
Jr., and the Ninth, with Lieut. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Simpson at its head. 

Lieut. Gen. Jacob Devers, American, 
holds the southern flank with his Sixth 
Army Group. The latter consists of the 
American Seventh Army under Lieut. Gen. 
Alexander M. Patch, Jr., and the French 














GENERAL 
de TASSIGNY 


French Ist Army 





First Army, led by Maj. Gen. Delattre de 
Tassigny. 

British idea. British critics exempt 
General Kisenhower from any blame for 
the German break-through. They consider 
that he has proved himself as a fighting 
man and administrator. But they ask 
whether his duties are too dispersed and 
diversified for one man to handle, whether 
he is too far from the Western Front to 
be fully effective at all times. They havé 
suggested that the recent reversal might 
have been avoided if an over-all ground 
commander had been on the spot. But, 
above all else, they want that commanding 
officer to be British. 

American objections. The American 
Army has no intention of yielding to the 
British on this latter point. Army leaders 
feel that, inasmuch as this country is sup- 
plying two thirds to three fourths of the 
troops in the European theater, these 
troops should not be placed under perma- 
nent British command. They maintain 
that American command from top to bot- 
tom is more practical and efficient and 
makes for the best morale among the 
troops themselves. 

President Roosevelt has indicated that 
Marshal Montgomery will not be given 
such an assignment. The emergency shift 
was made on General Eisenhower’s orders, 
and the General can revoke these orders 
when conditions permit. But, among some 
Army men, there is apprehension that it 
may prove harder to revoke the orders 
than it was to issue them. 
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SHIPS FOR EUROPE’S RELIEF: 


ALLIES’ PLAN 


OF ACTION 


Proposal to Shift Tonnage in Conflict With Rising Demands of Military 


Factor of unrest among 
freed peoples as clue to 
Hopkins-Law agreement 


A search is on to find ships that can 
carry nonmilitary goods to Europe. That 
search is linked directly to the growing 
political crisis which is being made worse 
on that continent by the current shortage 
of goods. 

Presidential adviser Harry L. Hopkins 
and Richard K. Law, British Minister of 
State, now are able to report that they 
have found some vessels that can-be used 
to carry supplies to the Continent. The 
only hitch in their discovery is that the 
* military again may demonstrate a more 
urgent need for the same ships. 

Mr. Law came over from England to 
try to find ships and U.S. goods that could 
be used to help France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland and other areas to get back on 
their feet. Mr. Hopkins was assigned by 
President Roosevelt to work with the Brit- 
ish representative to try to come up with 
an answer in the form of ships that could 
be released without interfering with mili- 
tary operations. 

As a result of the Hopkins-Law review 
ef the shipping situation: 

The Pacific theater, long an area of al- 
most bottomless demand for ships, sud- 
denly turned up with a few extra vessels 
that had been released. This came about 
through improved port conditions on cap- 
tured islands. It is becoming less necessary 
there to use ships as warehouses, so a few 
can be reassigned. 

The European theater, however, is to 
remain a problem area. Here the demand 
for ships is stepped up by the setback 
suffered by American armies in Belgium. 
The Army insists that more ships, rather 
than fewer ships, are required to move 
men and military supplies to Europe. Yet 
ports in France and Belgium are congested 
and some ships are reported to have waited 
20 days or more to unload. This fact is 
counted upon to convince the Army that 
some of the ships turned up in the Pacific 
might be used to carry urgently needed 
supplies to liberated nations in Europe. 
Whether this development is to occur still 
is not definite. 

Latin-American trade routes are 
viewed as another source out of which 
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could be squeezed a ship or two, or maybe 
more. This would mean that hope of in- 
creasing trade in the Hemisphere would be 
put off a few more months in order to meet 
more adequately the immediate needs of 
civilians in Europe. At the same time, if a 
cut is made in this area, the supply of 
coffee, sugar, and other products imported 
from the Hemisphere will become tighter 
than ever. For Latin America, reduced 
shipping would mean less coal, oil, tin plate 


The fact appears to be that political 
considerations are demanding urgent at- 
tention in assigning ships to avoid trouble 
in Europe that will affect military opera- 
tions. Political trouble in Greece already 
has had an effect on operations in Italy be- 
cause of the need to shift British troops, 

The situation now receiving attention is; 

France. A_ revolutionary situation jis 
brewing in France. A transportation break- 
down has caused both a fuel and a food 


FLOUR FOR FREE MEN 
«+ generals have to think about politics 


and other supplies, some badly needed, 
from the United States. 

U.S. consumers, both industry and in- 
dividuals, are likely to have to tighten 
their belts a bit further, or at least put 
off enjoyment of goods they otherwise 
might expect. The reason is that any ships 
released by the Hopkins-Law agreement 
are to be assigned to carry goods from this 
country to Europe for use by civilian in- 
dustry and civilian populations there. 

For the most part, this is not to be a 
simple, customary relief operation. It is to 
be an operation to provide enough raw 
materials and other supplies to enable Eu- 
rope to start up its idle industry and put 
idle people to work. The operation is to 
be carried out under military direction, 
rather than by the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration— 
UNRRA. But it is to absorb goods that 
only the U. S., apparently, is able to supply. 


crisis. Only 23,000 miles of the 30,000 
miles of prewar railroad track is in operat- 
ing condition and only 6,000 locomotives, 
compared with 18,000 in prewar, are avail- 
able. The French need cotton, phosphates, 
rubber, leather, chemicals, wool, aluminum 
and steel to start their factories. More 
than 1,000,000 workers are idle because 
of material shortages. This situation has 
created a growing bitterness toward Ameri 
cans and British on the ground that people 
often were better off during the German 
occupation. This attitude prevails even 
though France is supplying very few men 
for armies now fighting the Germans. 
Ships are to be assigned to take cotton 
to France for the French textile industry. 
That industry has its plants intact, and 
200,000 workers available to make clothes 
for the French, and uniforms for the Allies. 
But no cotton is there to work on. This 
country already has allotted 180,000 bales 
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of cotton to France on what probably 
will be a Lend-Lease basis in part. 
Among other things, France wants loco- 
motives and freight cars. Some will be 
delivered if enough ships are kept free to 
carry them. The added rail transport will 
make it possible to reopen more coal mines, 
and to distribute the coal to factories and 
homes in other parts of the country. 
Belgium, also, is faced with idleness 
aud political unrest. This country espe- 
dally wants iron ore to start up the steel 
plants. Then broken bridges could be re- 
wilt, factories repaired and equipment 
manufactured for Allied armies. In _per- 
forming these jobs, thousands of men 
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DOCKSIDE—EUROPE 
... military setbacks stepped up the demand 








—vU. 8S. Army Signal Corps 
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could be put to work. Holland is in the 
same plight, and both countries need food. 
In Italy, food scarcity and unemploy- 
ment are producing despair among the 
population as well as considerable politi- 
cal unrest. The increase in the food ration 
promised by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill never has been 
made because not enough ships were avail- 
able to carry anything except military 
supplies. Italy also needs raw materials, 
tools and trucks to restore an economic 
system that is virtually shattered. The 
U.S. is prepared to supply Italy with about 
everything that can be loaded on ships. 
Shipping also keeps the brakes on relief 





—Charles Perry Weimer 


DOCKSIDE—SOUTH AMERICA 
. .. Hemisphere trade may have to he squeezed 





operations that are to be conducted by 
UNRRA. Those operations now appear to 
be confined, for the near future, to Greece 
and Poland. 

In Greece, with a new Government in 
power, the British are expected to trans- 
fer all relief supply to UNRRA within 
two months, or even earlier. However, 
UNRRA< still will need British and U.S. 
aid in finding ships to deliver supplies 
available. 

In Poland, an UNRRA mission is 
ready to operate, and one ship has been 
promised to carry food, clothing and medi- 
cal supplies. UNRRA awaits assurance 
from Russia that the supplies will be ac- 
cepted at Russian ports and transported 
on Russian trains or trucks, both to 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. There is doubt 


_ that this assurance will be given until the 


President, Mr. Churchill and Premier 
Stalin reach agreement about the political 
future of Poland. In any case, after the 
supplies are delivered, the problem of any 
large-scale relief in this area will revert 
again to shipping. 

Shipping dominates, similarly, all 
other relief operations contemplated by 
UNRRA. These operations face other diffi- 
culties, both of supply and of international 
politics, but these are easier to surmount. 
Presently UNRRA has the supply prob- 
lems well in hand. It has built up limited 
stocks of food, clothing, medicines and 
other relief goods in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada and Brazil. 
UNRRA can build much larger stocks 
quickly by using its authorizations to dip 
into the stream of production in this 
country. 

The relief agency is prepared to furnish 
almost unlimited quantities of some foods, 
such as wheat and other cereals, beans, 
peas and canned fish. Fats and meats are 
available in limited quantities. So are 
textiles and shoes. Relief supplies on hand, 
or within easy reach, are sufficient to make 
possible the shipping of at least 150,000 
tons each month, when arrangements can 
be made for delivery and distribution, 
and when the ships become available. 

As yet the chances of moving these sup- 
plies into Europe are slim. There is a 
possibility, but no more than that, of a 
fairly early relief operation by UNRRA 
in Yugoslavia, where an agreement is in 
the making. UNRRA’s large-scale opera- 
tions in Europe, however, seem certain to 
be delayed until the German war ends. 

The upshot is that both ordinary relief 
and a fresh start in life for Europe have 
a chance only if Mr. Hopkins and Mr. 
Law can find and hold ships for nonmili- 
tary use. Prospects are, however, that any 
future moves to allocate shipping will 
take into account measures now agreed to 
be necessary to provide relief and to put 
Europe to work. 
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Luzon as Target: 
Our Strategy 
In Philippines 


The battle for Luzon, largest and most 
important island in the Philippines, al- 
ready has begun. 

Skies over Manila are the meeting place 
of U.S. and Japanese planes engaged in 
preliminary combat, while bombings in 
the Volcano, Bonin and Ryukyu Islands 
and on Formosa are cutting the sea and 
air approaches to Luzon from Japan. 

The waters around Luzon have been the 
scene of important naval actions between 
Japanese and American fleets. 

And, for an actual invasion, American 
land forces are converging on Luzeu from 
several directions—from Mindoro and 
Leyte on the south, from the Palau Is- 
lands on the east. and from Guam on the 
northeast. New moves are the landings on 
the East and West coasts of Mindoro and 
on Marinduque. about 20 miles from Luzon. 

The main objective in the struggle 
for Luzon is the capture of Manila and 
Manila Bay. All the moves by the U.S. 
sea, land and air forces thus far can be re- 
garded as steps in a campaign to that end. 

Once Manila has been captured and 
Manila Bay is under control of the U.S. 
Navy, the biggest job will have been 
done. The task of mopping up then can be 
accomplished by American and Filipino 
forces at their convenience. 

The three parts of the U.S. campaign 
for Luzon all are aimed at the capture of 
Manila. 

The air campaign, begun by carrier- 
based aircraft, now is being carried for- 
ward by land-based aircraft operating 
from Mindoro and Leyte. Later, carrier- 
based planes may join the land-based 
planes in the attack. These have demon- 
strated their ability to maintain control 
of the skies over a given area for a week 
at a time, in the face of opposition by Jap- 
anese land-based planes. What is now at- 
tempted is a full aerial blockade of Luzon. 

The sea campaign may reach a decisive 
stage in the coming weeks. Two big naval 
battles already have been fought near 
Luzon. One was the Battle of the Eastern 
Philippines last June. The other was the 
Second Battle of the Philippines, fought 
last October. One more big naval battle, 
which may cripple Japan’s remaining 
naval power, may be fought on the ap- 
proaches to Manila Bay. 

The land campaign for Manila will be 
determined largely by the topography of 
the island of Luzon. Much of Luzon’s 40,- 
000-square-mile area is mountainous, with 
the ranges extending north and south. Be- 
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cause of the mountains, the island can be 


‘invaded effectively at only a few points. 


In 1898, Admiral Dewey’s squadron 
steamed directly into Manila Bay, quickly 
overwhelmed the Spanish fleet in a sur- 
prise attack, and captured Manila. Ad- 
miral Dewey had slipped past the guns of 
Corregidor during the night. 

When the Japanese invaded Luzon three 
years ago, however, they did not strike at 
Manila directly. Instead, they landed at 
Lingayen Gulf and Vigan on the West 
Coast, at Aparri on the North Coast, at 
Mauban on the East Coast opposite 


Manila, and at Legaspi on the southeast 
side. A landing was expected at Batangas 
Bay, south of Manila, but did not ma- 
terialize. The main approach to Manila 
turned out to be that from Lingayen Bay. 

This time, General MacArthur, who ‘ 
completely familiar with the island, may 
use some completely new strategy. Time 
after time, he has surprised the Japanese. 
If, in spite of the limited number o 
natural invasion routes to Luzon, General 
MacArthur again achieves surprise, he wil 
have won a big advantage in the final bat- 








tle for the Philippines. 
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Provide Dependable Power 
and Meet 
Mechanical Design Specifications 


The problem of a well-known manufacturer of business 
machines was to obtain a motor and a generator that 
not only provided the correct power to operate ex- 
tremely sensitive solenoids but also fit the space which 
was at a premium. Holtzer-Cabot motor development 
engineers tackled the job and designed a special motor 
and generator with the proper performance characteris- 
tics in special frames which fitted the space specifica- 
tions... and another motor prob- 

lem was solved. 

For over 50 years Holtzer-Cabot has 

concentrated its energies in design- 

ing and building special motors. 


Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 


: bine 
bulating Mac 
Powered Ta 
Holtzer-Cabot 


And although today, our plant facilities are devoted 
entirely to manufacturing special fractional H. P. motors 
for war products, our development engineers will gladly 
cooperate with you on your post-war fractional H. P. 
motor requirements. 


tial Motors Designed to Fit the Application 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Division of First Industrial Corporation 
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RATIONING: NEW HEADACHES 


Prospect of a Lowered Scale of Living as Food Supply Decreases 


Smaller families with 
low point allotments face 
the greatest restrictions 


The American consumer unexpectedly 
is in difficulties again. Swift and confusing 
developments, the result of military re- 
versals in Europe, have reduced the supply 
of most things that the consumer needs. 
A revised food rationing system now has 
the housewife anxiously counting and wor- 
riedly trying to stretch her ration points. 
The outlook for shoes, clothing, automo- 
biles, household appliances and many other 
things has dimmed. 

The question of -vhat is happening to 
America’s heretofore relatively high stand- 
ard of wartime living is rising In many 
minds. The answer to that question is not 
encouraging. The standard of living ts 
moving downward, for the time being at 
least. The details make this clear: 








—Acme 
BEEF . . . THE ARMY COMES FIRST 
... living standards take a temporary tumble 


Food. The civilian share of most ra- 


tioned foods and of two important, al- 
though unrationed, food items, is to be 
much lower than in the past. 


Meat. Less meat is available than at 


any time since the war began. The civilian 
allocation is 15 per cent less for early 1945 
than for late 1944. For 1945 as a whole, the 


supply is expected to run 127 pounds per 

; : ; 
person as compared with 148 porr's last 
year. All types of meat are affected, with 
the greatest reduction that of pork. Avail- 
able beef. however, is to be of improved 
quality. 


Butter. Civilians currently are receiving 


9 per cent less than in January, 1944. 
Stocks are down because 1944 production 
was the lowest in recent years. 


Canned goods. Until the new pack 


comes in, civilians are to receive a third 
less canned vegetables than a year ago, 
and half as much canned fruit. Reserve 
stocks of both are at low levels. 


Cheese. Good grades will 
continue virtually nonexistent. 

Sugar. Ration quantities 
are to be cut 11 per cent, with 
a sharp reduction in sugar tor 
canning. Stocks are at half 
their 1940 level 

Potatoes. A serious short- 
age is in prospect 

Pouitry. Chicken, although 
unrationed, is now becoming 
scarcer. 

Tighter rationing. The re- 
sult of these developments 
spells future trouble for the 
housewife. Most meats 
have been given point values, 
as have five previously point- 


now 


free canned 
asparagus, green or wax beans, 
corn, spinach and peas. But, 
although intended to equalize 
distribution, the rationing sys- 
tem is not working equally in 


vegetables — 


all cases. 

Large families get the bet- 
ter of it. The housewife, in 
this case, can pool all the 
points in the family. This 
makes for elasticity in food 
purchases, and facilitates the 
purchase of roasts and other 
point-economical The 
point allotment is the same for 
childgen as for adults. Most 
younger children, however, eat 
less of some foods, and grown- 
ups accordingly get more. 


items. 


Small families are meeting difficulties 
under the present arrangement. To obtain 
balanced diets, they must buy in as great 
diversity as the larger groups. But a 
housewife with three ration books—150 
red points for January—is at a loss to 
make them cover butter at 24 points a 
pound, ground steak at 15 points and 
liver at 4 to 6, and still keep bacon and 
other meat staples on the table. She is 
aided by the fact that roasts have been 
reduced 2 and 3 points, but this is even 
more helpful to the larger household. 

Other foods. There is an ample supply 
of fluid milk, cottage cheese, buttermilk, 
fish, eggs, margarine, cereal products of 
many kinds, dry peas and citrus fruits, 
Food consumption as high as in prewar is 
possible. But consumers cannot ignore the 
fact that the staples of a high living stand- 
ard are much scarcer than in the past: 

This is true in lines other than in food. 

Shoes are to be scarcer. Outstanding 
shoe stamps are to be honored, but future 
stamp validations are to come at longer 
intervals. The big family suffers here, for 
children wear out or outgrow shoes more 
quickly than do adults. 

Clothing. Existing shortages are to con- 
tinue: perhaps become more drastic. They 
are expected to be most severe in chil- 
dren’s clothing. Efforts to alleviate this 
scarcity have helped, but have not kept 
pace with the big wartime baby crop. 
When garments can be obtained, quality 
generally is poor, and the right sizes are 
hard to find. Work clothes, men’s shirts 
and underwear and a number of women‘ 
items also are scarce. To this is added a 
predicted new scarcity, in woolen goods 

Durables and other things. Mos 
programs for large-scale production for 
civilians have been slowed or halted. New 
automobiles are not to be available unti 
late 1945 or after. The same is true 0 
mechanical refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and other durables. After three wartime 
years, such machines in the hands of ¢: 
vilians are wearing out. Numbers of thee 
are going to need replacement or parts for 
continued operation. Tire rationing & 
tighter, and any liberalization of gasoline 
rations is postponed. Paper products at 
to become scarcer and building restriction 
to continue unrelaxed. 

How long? All this makes it clear thi! 
the standard of living is taking a tumble 
How long these conditions will prevail d 
pends directly on the progress of the 4 
lied armies in Europe. Things will brighte! 





when Germany is beaten. 
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TESTING THE ELECTION RESULTS 


Strength of Anti-Administration Coalition Demonstrated in House 


Strains in Mr. Roosevelt's 
relations with legislators 
and with leaders abroad 


Troubles are piling up for President 
Roosevelt. The same old group with which 
he has fought for almost a decade is mov- 
ing back into power in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. New strains are evident in his 
relationship with Prime Minister Church- 
ill and Marshal Stalin. And the time is 
close at hand when the ingenuity of the 
President will be tested in both 


things that Mr. Roosevelt will ask of Con- 
gress. Certain phases of his social pro- 
gram are anathema to some of the leaders 
of the Southern bloc. And the presi- 
dential proposal to enact a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices agency is ex- 
actly the type of legislation that Repre- 
sentative Rankin, of Mississippi, a leader 
of the Southern anti-Administration Demo- 
crats, does not want. On such a measure, 
however, the President might expect more 
support from Republicans. 

In the Senate, presidential hopes were 


details of the agency must be worked out. 
The heads of the three principal world 
powers must agree upon those details. 
From all three, there now are clear signs 
by word and deed that differences have 
developed. 

Sharp criticism of America is emanating 
from England. And neither the United 
States nor Great Britain is dealing with 
the Polish Government that is being spon- 
sored by the Russians. The agenda for the 
conference of Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Church- 
ill and Mr. Stalin, now being worked out, 

contains a growing list of prob- 





spheres. 

‘Nh Roosevelt would like to 
have good working relations both 
with Congress and with his for- 
eign allies. The Allies still have 
to win the war. With the leaders 
of Great Britain and Russia, Mr. 
Roosevelt must work out the 
terms of the peace and the inter- 
national pattern for the future. 
And he must depend upon the 
new Congress for the legislation 
to implement that peace pattern 
abroad and to shape the domestic 
economy at home. 

A Congress rampant. But 
hardly had Speaker Rayburn 
rapped the new House into ses- 
sion with his gavel before the 
election results were put to the 
test there. The Democrats had 
just installed 30 new members. 
The Republicans had lost almost 


CONSULTATION 








lems, ranging from war strategy 
to the political troubles of lib- 
erated countries of Europe. 

At his press conference, Mr. 
Roosevelt is throwing little light 
upon this developing situation. 
He acknowledges that important 
differences have developed, but 
indicates that these differences 
grow out of the application of 
principles—upon which all three 
agree—to specific problems. The 
date for the next meeting is being 
fixed. It probably will be in late 
January, but details are secret. 

The President said the United 
States and Great Britain have 
agreed upon a program for feed- 
ing Italy, and that more food 
now is going into that country. 
On another phase of British- 
American discussions, Mr. Roose- 
velt said the transfer of the 








an equivalent number. There was 
hope in the Administration that 
these changes might have broken 
the old coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, which so often in 
the past had stood in the way of presi- 
dential wishes. 

On the test, the coalition showed itself 
strong enough to keep its grip over the 
House. Seventy Democrats, mostly from 
the South, broke away from the Admin- 
istration and voted with 137 Republicans. 
But 3+ Republicans stepped outside their 
own party lines to vote with Administra- 
tion supporters. The final vote showed 207 
to 186 to reinstate as a permanent House 
committee the old Dies investigating com- 
mittee—minus its former chairman, Mar- 
tin Dies, of Texas, who did not run for 
re-election. 

The vote clearly showed the barrier that 
will stand in the way of many of the 
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—Smith in Tampa Daily Times 


WHAT SHOULD THE PATIENTS DO MEANWHILE? 


raised for a Foreign Relations Committee 
that would be friendly to a United Na- 
tions agency to preserve the peace. Two 
Republican opponents of presidential for- 
eign policies—Senators Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Nye, of North Dakota—went 
off the Committee. One friend of Admin- 
istration foreign policies, Senator Bridges, 
of New Hampshire, and one enemy, Sen- 
ator Wiley, of Wisconsin, came on from 
the Republican side, a net gain of one 
friend for the Administration from the 
Republicans. Democratic changes in the 
membership are likely to give the Admin- 
istration even more strength. 

Foreign problems. But before any 
plan for an agency to keep the peace can 
be sent to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the war must be won, and the 





American First and Ninth armies 
to the command of British Field 
Marshal Montgomery does not 
mean that the latter is becoming a deputy 
commander to Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, a step which the British have been 
urging. 

Busy week. In spite of the holidays, 
Mr. Roosevelt turned out a great volume 
of work. He considered, but did not de- 
cide, whether to offer Vice President Wal- 
lace a post in his Administration. The 
Vice President will be without a job after 
January 20. The President did take care 
of several others who wanted new. jobs. 
Former Senator Gillette, of Iowa, was 
named a member of the Surplus Property 
Disposal Board. And Paul Porter, who 
was publicity director of the Democratic 
National Committee during the fourth- 
term campaign, was nominated for the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
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‘ “In proporticn as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


cor mnee 





January 12, 1945 


The Onited 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
_ the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecay 








The tragedy of the hour is the mood of defeatism 
which seems to have for the moment captured the 
President. 

Because the hopes of America—the aims for which 
our young men are sacrificing their lives on the muddy 
and snow-covered battlefields of Western Europe and 
Italy and in the far reaches of the Pacific—are centered 
in the leadership of the President of the United States, 
it is distressing to see Mr. Roosevelt begin to veer 
away from the great ideals embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

The President is not alone in his vacillation. He is 
joined by asubstantial section of the British press, which 
last week began a curious tirade of criticism against 
American idealists, and by some great American news- 
papers which unhappily exhibit the same cynicism. 

Mr. Roosevelt now has supplemented what he said 
in an earlier conference with the press about the At- 
lantic Charter. On December 22nd last he gave out 
that puzzling comment to the effect that the Charter 
was not really a formal document and wasn’t even 
signed but was in the nature of a press release as- 
sembled from some scribbled notes of the British 
Prime Minister and himself. 


Like the Ten Commandments? Not content 
with this means of conveying the impression that the 
declaration must not be taken literally and was open 
to varying interpretations, Mr. Roosevelt in a second 
press conference on Tuesday, January 2nd, goes a 
step farther and says that the Charter is like the 
Ten Commandments—everybody interprets the mat- 
ter of observance differently. 

The New York Herald Tribune, on January 4th, 
calls this a shrewd comparison and adds: 

“The Decalogue has never, in the history of 
western civilization, been fully observed, and has 
never been without its salutary influence upon 
that civilization’s development. Its simple injunc- 
tions against impiety, murder, immorality, theft, 
lying and greed have never universally been 
obeyed and have never ceased to encourage our 
slow climb upward into that degree of civilization 
which we have attained. The Atlantic Charter, if 


ee 


Ww THE PRESIDENT‘S DEFEATISM 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


of humbler origin, is a pronouncement of exactly 
the same kind. It was and is a statement of what 
our international society ‘should’ aim for; and in 
that respect is salutary. Regarded as a statement 
of what a new international society ‘must’ provide, 
it would be as impractical as the Ten Command- 
ments, and would merely insure that no interna- 
tional society could be brought to birth, just as 
no domestic society could have been brought to 
birth if it had been obliged to wait upon a perfect 
observance of all the precepts of the Decalogue. 

“Few people who argue heatedly about the At- 
lantic Charter remember exactly what it provides. 
It includes a preamble (which declares it to be a 
personal statement by Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill interpreting the policies of their respec- 
tive countries) and eight clauses. These state that 
the parties ‘seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other’; that they desire ‘no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned’; that they ‘respect the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live’; that they will 
endeavor to further the access by all to trade and 
raw materials on equal terms; that they will try 
to bring about full collaboration of all in the eco- 
nomic field; that they ‘hope,’ after the destruction 
of the Nazi tyranny, to see established a peace 
which will afford security to all within their nation- 
al boundaries; that this peace ‘should’ enable all to 
traverse the seas without hindrance; that they be- 
lieve that all nations must ultimately abandon 
the use of force, but that pending such a develop- 
ment the aggressor nations must be disarmed. 

“The last five of these eight clauses have passed 
without question as stating aims for which every- 
body hopes but which nobody is yet prepared to 
take too seriously. Only the first three are now held 
up as a source of obloquy to our British and Rus- 
sian allies ... To regard all eight as a high state- 
ment of aims, rather than of conditions, might be 
more useful all around.” 


The foregoing is quoted extensively because it seems 
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ional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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leadership is veering away from idealism of the Atlantic Charter because 
of difficulties in attaining its aims—Lack of courage now to fight for the 





right is betrayal of sacrifices and possible prelude to another war. 


to explain the tendencies of President Roosevelt as 
well as Prime Minister Churchill. It is the case for 
pragmatism, for expediency. It could set the stage for 
another gigantic fraud upon the people and for an era 
of terrible disillusionment which the soldiers, not only 
of our country but of our allies, will encounter. It 
could make us wonder whether the left wing will not 
in coming days win overnight millions of converts to 
the cry that materialistic conceptions still dominate 
the capitalistic countries and that mankind has again 
been tricked by the smooth phrases of men who never 
meant to practice what they preached. 

Shades of Clemenceau and Lloyd George and Orlando 
—the big three of 1919—who carved up the idealism 
of Woodrow Wilson by using the same anesthetic! 

If at the very outset now of our efforts to establish 
anew international society we are to be told that we 
must not take our own aims too seriously, to what 
slender reed will these aims ultimately be whittled 
down if we start out now with a premise of defeatism 
which concedes that we shall not insist on our aims 
because they are already deemed inapplicable by our 
statesmen to a world of impiety, murder, immorality, 
theft, lying and greed! 


Church doesn’t condone evil: Supposing 
the Church taught its parishioners that the Ten Com- 
mandments were a good goal all right, but it didn’t 
matter much if each person interpreted them as he 
pleased? Suppose the heads of government told the 
people that the Constitution and the laws were good 
aims but men in responsible positions who have the 
duty of enforcement were not going to take these things 
too seriously because, after all, human nature is what 
itis, and you can’t expect obedience to something that 
is difficult to obey, albeit expensive and perhaps even 
inconvenient? 

If there are any skeletons in our own closet, we 
should expose them to view. We have not, it is to be 
hoped, in secret conference with Stalin and Churchill 
agreed to seize territory in the western Pacific. The 
lact is that the United States.has not asserted publicly 
aly claim to permanent rights of sovereignty over a 
ingle square foot of territory that we did not possess 





before the war started. As for the Pacific, we must 
propose to the peace conference the internationaliza- 
tion or United Nations trusteeship of any new air bases 
we obtain there from Japan. 


Spiritual courage needed: What really is 
lacking nowadays is the spiritual courage to fight for 
what is right even though we know it is hard to 
achieve. One reason, of course, for this hesitancy is our 
unwillingness to face truth. We are beginning already to 
find excuses and utter apologies for refusing to deal with 
the untruth in the minds of our allies and ourselves. 

The first dilemma arises from the fact that we seem 
to be betraying the men who are dying for great ideals. 
It isn’t difficult presumably for them to wallow in the 
mud or to wander in hunger and privation in the jun- 
gle, but it is apparently difficult for us at home to give 
up vested interests and even so-called traditions. We 
are clinging to our meretricious systems and blaming 
the idealists for striving for perfectionism when we 
know in our hearts that this is the only way to make 
settlements that will bring a lasting peace—free from 
“undergrounds” and occupying armies. 

The prerequisite to the growth of idealism is funda- 
mental honesty—a willingness to confess and fulfill our 
only war aim. For, as in World War I, we have gone 
overseas to fight in a war to make this world safe for 
democratic processes and peace-loving peoples secure 
from the threats of aggression, the cupidity and the 
vice of totalitarianism which, if it be a recurring dis- 
ease, must be kept confined or isolated by financial, 
economic or, when necessary, military means. 

We must not compromise with principle and take 
the seemingly easy road. We must insist as a condition 
of the peace that the Atlantic Charter be applied first 
to our allies and eventually even to those countries 
and peoples now aligned against us. For if we betray . 
mankind once more, we will merely maintain an 
armed truce till the next war and it will be decades 
and decades before the lights will go on again. 

We pray that the President will emerge from his 
present attitude of defeatism and assume a leadership 
that will win the support of the moral forces of the 
entire world. A great opportunity beckons. 
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Another 18 months of two-front war- 
fare will send the national debt to a peak 
that will approach $300,000,000,000. That 
is the debt estimated for June 30, 1946, in 
the President’s annual budget message. If 
one or both wars end before that time, the 
debt would not be so large, but still would 
be considerably above the $232,000,000.- 
000 now owed by the Federal Government. 

The estimated peak of this country’s 
war debt presents the Government with 
a new problem. A debt of this size never 
was imagined before the war. It would be 
ten times the amount owed after the last 
war; six times the sum owed on June 30, 


. 1941, the last peace year. The rise in the 


debt since President Roosevelt took office 
is shown in the Pictogram. It will force 
these policies for the future: 

Interest rates will be kept low. The 
Government will be required to pay $6,- 
000,000,000 a vear in interest alone, just 
to carry the debt. A jump of 1 per cent 
in prevailing rates would add $3,000,000,- 
000 to annual Government costs. Thus, 
officials must keep interest charges as low 
as possible. That means a continued low 
return on postwar investments, continued 
‘asy rates for postwar borrowers. 

Budgets will continue high. Interest 
charges themselves will amount to almosi 
as much as entire cost of Government in 
the 1934 fiscal year, and almost twice that 
of the annual operating outlay cf the Ad- 
ministration of President Coolidge. A post- 
war federal budget of $20,000,000,000 to 
$25,000,000,000 a year is almost certain. 

Postwar taxes will be heavy. The cost 
of carrying the federal debt will be an ob- 
stacle to any plans in Congress to reduce 
taxes below wartime levels. Income tax re- 
ceipts should drop when the wartime in- 
flation of income payments declines. If the 
budget is to be balanced, therefore, taxes 
must remain close to present levels. If 
postwar budgets are not balanced, the in- 
crease in the public debt will add to costs, 
because more interest must be paid. 

The debt will not be reduced much. 
The cost of carrying the war debt, plus 
expected postwar costs of national defense 
and normal Government operations, prom- 
ises to make it impossible to raise taxes 
high enough to pay off the debt. 

A high level of business activity must 
be maintained after the war. Business 
must be prosperous and jobs must be plen- 
tiful to yield the Government the revenue 
that will be required to carry the debt and 
meet other charges. A severe depression 
would bring disaster to federal financing. 

All these prospects mean that this coun- 
try’s war debt will be a problem for the 
American people for generations to come 
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The $140,000,000,000 Question: 





The effective use of ‘“‘Sales-Power”’ 
is rapidly shaping up as a primary 
determinant in achieving the $140- 
billion U. S. annual income* con- 
sidered necessary to avoid peace- 
time depressions. It will certainly 
be the basis on which hundreds of 
companies will fade or fail while 
others thrive and profit. 

Where does ‘‘Sales-Power’’ come 
from? It is the end-product of the 
accurate, adequate and pertinent 
facts that must serve as a guide in 
shaping sales policies and steering 
them to success. 

The new 96-page study offered 
here has been prepared for the use 
of every businessman concerned 
with these problems. Two years in 
preparation, it is the result of an 


qyill we have the 


“SALES-POWER™ 


needed tomorrow 2 


exhaustive research into the meth- 
ods used in generating and main- 
taining ‘“‘Sales-Power’’ with greatest 
success. The combined experience 
of hundreds of leading organizations 
is represented in its 15 brief and 
fully illustrated chapters. 

Among its important subjects are 
methods and applications of market 
analysis, the part played by organ- 
ized facts with their analysis and 
use, the three fundamental controls 
required in modern selling, new 
sales presentation techniques, and 
other vital material. 


May we send you this study— 
“Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 
Management” — today? Ask our 
nearest Branch Office for a copy. 


*Committee for Economic Development estimate based on 1940 dollar value. 


NEW HELP 


“GRAPH-A-MATIC CONTROL FOR 
SALES MANAGEMENT" presents scores 
of ideas encompassing the entire sub- 
ject of sales management in operation. 
Color illustrations show modern meth- 
ods of charfing facts: for. control of 
sales by individual account, by terri- 
tory, by branch office. 


, This study is available without cost 
ar any other obligation to responsible 
businessmen. 
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Pro ata Con 
of National Issues 
British Criticism 

Of U. S. Policies: 
Editors’ Reaction 

















De 
Recent demands in the British press for cle 
clarification of American foreign policy to 
are viewed as justified by the majority 
of commenting U. S. editors. However, E 
the exchange of editorial attacks in the es 
British and American press is generally re- leng 
gretted as undermining Allied unity. wae 
The Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.) Lab 
attributes the “exaggerated touchiness” of arisi 
certain British papers to war weariness itsell 
and the “realization of Britain’s weakened Pres 
position.” This paper considers _ that fant 
Britain’s fears for collective security are Se 
driving her to rely on a Russian alliance, in se 
and adds “that you can easily create the Arm 
thing you contemplate.” aie 
Although the “downright bad temper” can | 
evident in some British comment is “far with 
from being helpful,” according to the New WI 





York Herald Tribune (Ind.-Rep.), the 
criticism “puts a blunt finger on a very 
weak spot in the relations between the 
U. S. and her allies’—namely, lack of a 
U. S. foreign policy, without which “no 
country can be a stable ally.” 

“Britain has a right,” the Washington ¢ 
(D. C.) Daily News (Ind.) believes, “to 
prompt and clear answers” to its proposals 
“that the President and Congress state 
American foreign policy clearly.” 

The Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.) 
feels that “the acrimonious and _ bitter Q 
tone” of British criticism “plays right into 
the hands of . . . isolationists.” This paper 
calls for “editors and readers on both sides 
of the Atlantic . . . to keep their shirts on” 
until they know what the differences are 
between their leaders. 

While sympathizing with British an- 
noyance, the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind- 
Dem.) observes that we have taken “at 
least one long step toward a permanent 
foreign policy” in the realization that “we 
are Allies in our own self-interest.” It adds 
that the British ought “to realize that, so 
far as the basic commitment to collective 
security is concerned, we have made our 
decision.” 

The British, says the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch (Ind.-Dem.), “are not to 
be blamed for resenting lectures . . . from 
American sources which accept no re 
sponsibility for anything in Europe, and 
never will do so.” But this paper con- 
tinues: “Absolutely the last thing the pres- 
ent situation calls for is an outburst of 
name calling across the Atlantic.” 
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LESSONS IN WARD SEIZURE 


Warning That Companies’ Defiance of WLB Will Bring Drastic Action 


Demands on Congress to 
clarify powers of President 
to enforce Board's orders 


Employers now are learning that the 
Government is ready to go to extreme 
lengths to punish business concerns that 
refuse to comply with orders of the War 
Labor Board. As a result, demands are 
arising even within the Administration 
itself for congressional clarification of the 
President’s powers to crack down on de- 
fant employers and unions. 

Seizure of Montgomery Ward properties 
in seven cities has shown how tough the 
Army can be when it is ordered to take 
over plants of an employer whose business 
can be construed as in any way connected 
with the war effort. 

What employers are finding out is that 


the Army is prepared to fire company em- 
ployes who refuse to co-operate and _ re- 
place them with Army officers or other em- 
ployes who are prepared to support the 
Government in its operation of seized 
properties. These federal employes then 
may be instructed to do the following: 

Meet with representatives of unions 
involved to make preliminary arrange- 
ments to put into effect the orders of 
the War Labor Board. 

Examine pay rolls to determine the 
amount of wage increases to be paid 
retroactively, if such payments have 
been directed by WLB. 

Make arrangements for handling re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

Examine pay rolls for the purpose 
of putting into effect any current wage 
increases that may have been granted 


by WLB. 


Do anything else necessary to the 
operation of the business. 

Those are steps that the Army may re- 
quire its managers to take in running the 
business. But it may not stop there. The 
Army is ready, if it considers it necessary, 
to call upon other federal agencies to take 
a hand in the case. For example it may: 

Arrange with the Reconstruction 

Finance Corp. to provide funds for 

operation of the business. Call in the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. In- 

struct Selective Service to reclassify 

any company employes who have 
been replaced for refusal to co-oper- 
ate. Ask the Department of Justice 
for a grand jury investigation of 
whether the company has violated the 

War Labor Disputes Act or has con- 

spired to interfere with seizure. 

All of these steps were taken by the 
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BEFORE AND AFTER NO STAiKE PLEDGE 
Percentage of time lost due to strikes declined immediately after Pear! Harbor. 
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Itee years of war and labor’s no-strike pledge have brought a decline in the number of strikes below the prewar years of 
1939, 1940 and 1941. The chart, from the first report to the President and Congress by James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, shows that, outside of 1943, the year of the coal mine strikes, time lost from wa:kouts 
since the war has averaged less than one tenth of 1 per cent of time worked. 
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ON VAST-AREA SCRUBBING 
Ye Wile Uilitit. 


When the 215-G Self-Powered Finnell has 
traveled over the floorways for an hour, it 
will have scrubbed and dried approximately 
15,000 sq. ft. of floor! That’s about 6,000 sq. 
ft. more coverage than even the next fastest Combination Scrubber 
(designed for use in plants less vast) can give in the same period 
... not to mention machines and methods far too inadequate for 
large-scale scrubbing. Thus, in a couple of hours, the 215-G 
Finnell would be miles ahead of any other type of equipment on 
vast-area scrubbing. 








Because the 215-G Finnell is self-powered, it makes possible the 
great labor-saving advantages of cuntinuous scrubbing. Free from 
power lines, the machine speeds along open stretches and makes 
detours with the mobility of a jeep... scrubbing and drying the 
floor in one operation. While the scrubbing is in progress, a force- 
ful ‘V’ type squeegee corrals the dirty water, which is removed 
from the floor by powerful vacuum pickup. The machine mounts 
a one-cylinder, four-cycle gasoline motor, air-cooled. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest I‘innell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3701 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Speed Victory - Buy Bonds 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 











Army during the first ful week of opera. 
tion of the Montgomery Ward  >roper. 
ties. There were indications that, in tak. 
ing such drastic actions, the Government 
was attempting to show other companies 
by example what they might expect if 
they chose to defy the War Labor Board. 

WLB and the courts. Despite this ap. 
parent attempt to make an example of 
Ward’s, the feeling prevails among some 
high Administration officials that seizure 
is not always the best way of enforcing 
WLB decisions. Chief among these js 
James F. Byrnes. Director of War Mo. 
bilization and Reconversion. Mr. Byrnes 
wants Congress to give WLB the right to 
make its decisions mandatory and. en- 
forceable in the courts. He did not say 
how he thought this should be done, but 
these possibilities have. been advanced: 

One proposal is that War Labor Board 
orders be made mandatory until they have 
been upset by a court. This would pre. 
vent employers and unions from going te 
court for injunctions to restrain the Board 
every time they objected to a Board de. 
cision. It would mean that a WLB order 
would remain in effect until overruled by 
the courts, a process that conceivably 
could be dragged out until the war ends, 

Another proposal is that defiant. en- 
ployes and unions be made subject to fines 
for every day of failure to comply. Rea- 
soning here is that there would be very 
few cases of noncompliance if noncompl- 
ance were made expensive. 

The War Labor Board in the past has 
successfully resisted attempts in Congres 
to make its decisions subject to court re- 
view, on the ground that it would result 
in long delays that could not be afforded in 
wartime and would make a farce of Board 
procedure.. It is contended that only a 
fraction of the 312,000 dispute cases that 
have been settled by WLB could _ have 
been settled if they had been subject to 
the delays that go with court review. 


Wage stabilization. New assaults by 
unions on the “little steel” formula are ii 
the offing. The fight for higher wage cel: 
ings did not end when the CIO Steelwork- 
ers lost out in their demand for wage i 
creases of 17 cents an hour. 

Pressure against the formula is_ being 
built up by two of the most powerful labor 
groups—the United Mine Workers and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. The miners, heat: 
ed by John L. Lewis, have let it be know 
that they intend to resume their fight to 
break the formula in March, when negotia- 
tions begin for a new contract with the 
coal operators. The rail workers are shov- 
ing signs of dissatisfaction with preset! 
scales and are hinting that they will k 
out with new demands during the yea. 

The miners’ demands will not be at 
nounced until after the union’s policy 
committee meets in February, but ther 
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2 Now “DIESELS by HENDY” 


yurt re- 


| result tL. C = P 
a for the Maritime Commission 

are 
only *{ To the long list of Hendy products built for the Maritime 
ses that Commission in the past few years is now added Diesel generating 
kl have sets... of a new and advanced type. Coming off the production 
bject Of Jine in a steady stream, these 250-kw plants for the AV1 Cargo 
Ww. Ships are another example of Hendy’s ability to design, pro- 
duce and deliver—to combine precision workmanship with 
mass production. 








aults by 
a are il 
age cel‘ The experience gained in building the engines for over one- 
eelwork-f third the entire Liberty Ship Fleet...the 4000-, 6000- and 8500- 


wage il‘ hp turbines and reduction gears for cargo and hospital ships... WRITE FOR DATA ON THE 
and turbo-generators of many types, made possible the remark- 4 é N DY S ER | BC 5 0 D | ES EL 


is beg} able delivery record of these Hendy Diesel generatin lants. 
ful labo y y § sales 375 to 675 hp 


AV1 Cargo Ship 


and the} Hendy Series 50 Diesels are available in either marine or in- This modern Diesel offers 22 proved features in design 
rs, heat: dustrial models as prime movers, or with Crocker -Wheeler never before available in a single engine. Direct-actuated 
e knowl generators, as auxiliary power plants. Orders are now being Me be oes — te — ——— 

t to eae oh ie oe ee ae RES pe ydraulic tappets and oil-cooled pistons are just a few o 
figh . accepted for early deliveries. Write for complete information, stones. Been, son teen -apnentaes ail anneaslane tmdaaael 
nego Ma Stating your power requirements, the others—for, combined, they are responsible for the 
with the = high operating efficiency of Hendy Diesels. Catalog avail- 
re show \ able on request. 
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ANY HENDY OFFICE IS READY TO SERVE YOU 











Trailmobile serves 
Commerce and Industry 


FIRST: By building tough and rugged trailers that are delivering low- 
cost-per-mile performance for all kinds of industries . . . under all 
kinds of service. The great, streamlined Trailmobile headquarters 
plant shown above houses the most modern and efficient facilities 
for producing trailers to be found anywhere. At Berkeley, California, 
another Trailmobile plant serves the Far West. 


In these two modern planis, the highly skilled Trailmobile engi- 
neering and manufacturing organization is turning out an endless 
stream of trailers to exacting standards of craftsmanship. 


SECOND: Through the nationwide network of Trailmobile Servicenters. There 
are 55 of them strategically located to help you keep present trailers 
on the job until new Trailmobiles are available. Each Servicenter is 
well-equipped, well-stocked and manned by trailer specialists .... 
ready to serve you day or night. 
Suggestion: Have your drivers check-in regularly 
at a convenient Trailmobile Servicenter for a pre- 
‘ventative maintenance checkup. 


Send today for an up-to-date list of Trailmobile 
Servicenters. —— 





The Trailmobile Company \ 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio Berkeley 2, Calif. 4 


RAILMOBILE 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace ¢ The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 











the bituminous operators, signed after a 
series of strikes and lengthy negotiatiogs 
in 1943, expires on March 31. 

The railroad workers won a long fight 
for pay increases early in 1944, but their 
leaders now are saying that there must he 
another advance in 1945 to protect living 
standards from “further decline.” 

There are no signs that the Government 
is prepared to relax present wage-stabiliza- 
tion policies until Germany is defeated. Oy 
the contrary, there is new evidence that 
attempts will be made to continue to hold 
the wage line at present levels as lor 3 is 
the war in Europe continues. That ej. 
dence is provided in the recent report to 
Congress of James F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Mr 
Byrnes tells labor that the War Labor 
Board ‘is looking into the possibility of 
wage adjustments after the German war, 
but he offers no comfort to those who 
would have the “little steel” formula lib. 
eralized now. 


New labor-shoriage cure? The 
Government is experimenting with a ney 
type of job control that will bear watch. 
ing by employers. If it works in a dozen 
cities where it is to be tried, it may be 
applied to labor-shortage areas ‘| .roughout 
the country. 

The plan calls for borrowing workers 
from nonessential plants to make up short. 
ages in essential plants, or, in cases where 
it may not be feasible to transfer the 
workers, the nonessential plants might b 
converted partially to essential production 

Two preliminary experiments, alread) 
made, offer an idea of what to expect: 

In Freeport. Hl.. a patent-medicine con: 
cern was competing for labor with a plhint 
making batteries. When it was found ip- 
advisable to shift workers from the medi 
cine plant to the battery plant, the med: 
cine company started making batteries 
In Bridgeport, Conn., brass strip mills and 
textile firms were competing for womei 
workers. Because the textile mills were 
making novelties that the War Production 
Board did not consider essential. thes 
mills were persuaded to release some work 
ers to the brass mills. 

Wlile WMC and other agencies are at- 
tempting by regulations to tighten ther 
control over wo.kers, considerabie sent 
ment is building up in Congress to provile 
WMC with some enforcement  powels 
Employers can look for a serious attemipl 
in Congress to legalize employment ¢@h 
ings and to provide WMC with statuton 
authority to impose sanctions that nowale 
applied ineffectively. 

It is the turnover problem that now’ 
giving WMC its biggest headache. Be 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 workers must 
be found each month to replace those wht 
leave their jobs. If Congress could find a 








effective way to penalize those who shill 


from job to job,- the man-power problem nme 


would disappear. 
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There is a simple, fundamental truth in the principle of the 
— ball bearing: “Nothing Rolls Like a Ball!” 
short: : 
where a: : Be ct ; 
aii = Ze The ball possesses inherent advantages unequalled by any 
ght be ( See other rolling body. There are no ends to a ball—so its axis of 
uction rotation need never be artificially fixed. 
lready TRY THIS m oo a book on your desk 
t: and _your hand firmly on F . ° 

* it. Then try to push the Thus, a Ball bearing bears the loads on a circle of free rolling 
1e CON: book across the desk. i - 


le That's the principle of steel balls, reducing friction and wear, maintaining precise lo- 
A PLant sliding motion—hard on : 2 Z 


md it book, desk and energy. cation of parts and cutting maintenance time—as does no other 
» medi 


type bearing. 
> medi: d 8 
tteries ‘ ont - ae Es . 
tls and That is why over 300 million New Departure Ball Bearings 
3 ay Pa : “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
womel y, are at work in this war. That is why designers of peace-time 
ee Fa y g 






































: were machinery are designing more ball bearings into their machin- 
duction ae ) 
thes Ww we ery than ever before. 
e work 

. Place 4 marbles under the There is really no substitute for the ball bearing—nor any 

‘ book, your hand on top— s * > ‘ . 

are at * and push. The marbles substitute for the technical experience and creative engineering 
n their roll freely, the hook moves 


easily in any direction. that go into New Departure Ball Bearings. 












» genti- That’s rolling motion— 
ea smooth and easy on every- 

provide thing! o airs : mn 

powes Ask for your free copy of “Why Anti-friction Bearings? 
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New Departure Ball Bearing 

ap NEW DEPARTURE 
he. Be 
a a BALL BEARINGS 
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find a NEW DEPARTURE «+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
ho - Sales Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bldg., Trinity 2-4700 
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P 59.€ CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 « LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 716] — 
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When Will War in Europe End, 





In View of West 


Whether the Allied timetable for end- 
ing the war in Europe will be slowed be- 
cause of the recent setbacks on the West- 
ern Front is a question of widespread in- 
terest. To present a cross section of public 
opinion, The United States News asked 
military experts and authorities on inter- 
national affairs: 


In view of the German coun- 
teroffensive and other develop- 
ments, when, in your opinion, 
will the war with Germany end? 
Answers are printed herewith. Others 

will appear next week. 


James V’. Gerard 


New . ork, N.Y.; Ambassador to Germany, 
1913-7; Lawyer, and Author of “My Four 
Years Germany” and “Face to Face with 
Kaiserism,” 


answers: 

Even if the Germans retreat from Bel- 
gium, this war will last at least a year. 
Three things can upset this timetable: 
First, if we make the world and Germany 
realize that all our effort goes into war; 
second, if the food situation in Germany 
becomes acute; third, intensified and wider 
spread bombing may cause the frontline 
Germans, worried about their kin, to revolt. 


(by telegraph) 


aj. Gen. Henry D. Todd, Jr., 


(Ret.); Washington, D.C.; Artillery Com- 
mander in World War | in St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne Offensives and Later in 
Coast Defense Commands, Philippines and 
Hawaii, 

answers: 

Some months ago I believed the German 
Army might be defeated by next Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. My present estimate is 
that its defeat will not occur until some 
date between next May Day and the 
Fourth of July. 

However, if Europe has a very long and 
inclement winter, I am of the opinion that 
German organized resistance will not cease 
until next Thanksgiving Day. 


John Callan O‘Laughlin 


Washington, D.C.; Publisher, Army and 
Navy Journal; First Assistaat Secretary of 
State, 1909; Aid to Quartermaster General, 
USA, and Intelligence Officer, World War 
1; Colonel, ORC, 1921-35, 


answers: 
Germany will be conquered during the 
current year if the American people con- 
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Front Setback? 


centrate all their energies, and our allie 
all their power, on the sole business 
waging war against our enemies. 

As to our own country, this is no tim 
for strikes and absenteeism, for grumblin 
over inconveniences, or for discussion ¢ 
reconversion, postwar employment ani 
permanent peace. For Great Britain anj 
Russia, this is no time to conduct mili 
tary diversions designed to gain postwa 
objectives. 

First things come first, and winning th 
war must have top priority. Otherwise th 
war will be prolonged. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernethy 


(Ret.); Summerton, S.C.; Artillery Common. 
der, in France and Germany, World War| 
In Command, Port of Embarkation, Calif, 
1938, 


answers: 

It seems not unfair, despite magnificent 
Russian achievements, to attribute the 
weight of the recent German counter. 
fensive measurably to unexpected inac- 
tion on the Polish and East Prussian 
fronts, in addition to the slackening of é- 
fort on the home front and inaction in 
Italy. 

The counteroffensive should 
been unexpected, as it was 
to known military situations, 
not, of itself, delay victory or 
materially affect the situation. 

With the Russian situation still veiled 
no reliable prediction of victory date is 
possible, but I believe that, provided ther 
is no further slacking on the home front, 
we may expect victory in Europe nett 
November or December. 


not have 
consequent 
and _ should 
otherwise 


S. Miles Bouton 


Jamestown, N.Y.; Associated Press Corre 
spondent, Berlin and with German Armies 
World War |; Berlin Correspondent for N.! 
and Baltimore Newspapers, 1920-34; Chie 
Editorial Writer, Jamestown Post-Journal, 
answers: 
Even observers who knew German his 
tory and the Germans most intimately 
and realized that they had been trained 
for two centuries in unquestioning obed:- 
ence to authority could not believe they 
would maintain a hopeless struggle % 
long. My own predictions about the end 
of the war have been wrong, but I have 
much company, including Gen. Marshall. 
I cannot believe, however, that Ger- 
many will hold out longer than eatly 
spring. 


(by telegraph} 
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OUTLOOK FOR A CUT IN SPENDING 
DESPITE SIZE OF 1946 BUDGET 


Actual outlays of the Government dur- 
ing the fiscal year that ends June 30, 1946, 
are likely to be much less than estimates 
made by the President in his budget mes- 
sage for that period. The President’s budg- 
et, prepared by Budget Director Harold 
Smith, necessarily is based on the possi- 
bility of two wars continuing through the 
next 18 months. Few officials, however, 
expect the Germans to be fightmg when 
the next budget year ends. 

The prospect is that war spending, now 
running at a rate of $88,800,000,000 a year, 
will continue at that level until the Ger- 
man war ends. An increase is unlikely be- 
cause of the labor shortage. Then, after a 
German surrender, spending will be cut 








a” 
—Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
. «. the outlook was dated 


sharply and rather quickly. Chances are 
that a year of war with Japan will cost no 
more than $58,500,000,000—a drop of 34 
per cent in war spending. 

A more realistic picture of the budget 
outlook, therefore, can be gained from 
estimates based on the assumption that 
the Japanese war will continue at least 
a year after war ends in Europe, and that 
two wars will not be going on through the 
1946 budget year. On that basis, the 1946 
budget should approximate the following: 

Total spending during a year of only 
one war is likely to amount to $69,600,- 
(00,000, compared with a probable outlay 
of $98.367,000,000 in the present budget 
year that ends June 30, 1945. 
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Nonwar outlays will increase from 
$8,866,000,000 to $10,465,000,000 in the 
next budget year, offsetting somewhat the 
expected decline in war outlays. The rise 
is due to higher interest charges on the 
public debt and higher benefits to veterans. 

Total revenue, including receipts from 
Social Security taxes, promises to drop 
from $46,476,000,000 to $42,847,000,000, 
largely because individual incomes are ex- 
pected to decline through job losses and 
lower pay after one war ends. A drop in 
incomes will be felt immediately in tax re- 
ceipts because of withholding taxes. Net 
revenue will be reduced by the amount of 
Social Security tax receipts, which are in- 
vested in Government bonds. 

Budget deficit in a year of one war is 
likely to fall to $28,336,000,000 from the 
$53,149,000,000 that probably will be re- 
corded by June 30, 1945. In both years 
Government corporations also are likely to 
spend more than they receive, and pay- 
ments on war risk insurance policies prob- 
ably will exceed receipts by more than 
$1,000,000,000 in each year. Thus, total 
spending by the Government in the year 
that follows a German surrender is likely 
to exceed revenues by %29.772,000,000, 
compared with an excess of $54,902,000,- 
000 in this budget year—a drop of 45 per 
cent in the deficit. 

The national debt, which was $202.626,- 
000,000 when the present budget year be- 
gan, will be above $257,000,000,000 next 
June 30, when the budget year ends. A 
year later, assuming that the German war 
is ended, the debt is likely to be $277,000,- 
000,000. A $300,000,000,000 debt would 
result if both wars last 18 more months. 

The tax outlook. The fact that the 
Japanese war still will cost more than the 
Treasury will collect in taxes and other 
revenues indicates that no important tax 
reductions can be expected until both 
wars end. The prospect is that taxpayers 
will have to wait until 1947 before any 
relief from wartime rates will come. 

If both wars should end by June 30, 
1946, the excess-profits tax on corporation 
earnings might be removed. There is also 
a slight possibility that normal taxes and 
surtaxes on corporations will be modified, 
but any widespread postwar tax reductions 
more likely will be postponed until the 
following year. 

Treasury financing tasks will be 
easier with the end of one war. This year, 
the Treasury is to tap the public for $40,- 
500,000,000 in. new money. The remainder 


of the deficit is being financed through the 
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pon Q 
RUM 


86 PROOF 
PUERTO RICO’S FAVORITE 
QUALITY RUM 


Only superb ingredients 
combined with the skill of 
master distillers can make 


such a truly distinctive rum. 


Give yourself and your 


friends a real treat with 


Don Q Latin Man- 
hattans—or if you 
prefer—try DonQ 
Rum and Soda! 


. LATIN 
VANHATTAN 


14 dry Vermouth 
14 sweet Vermouth 
14 Don Q Rum 
ah a cherry 
Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 





SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 














THE STEEL THAT HAS 
NO ACHILLES HEEL 


Remember Achilles? The story 
goes that he had one vulnerable 
spot, bis heel. An arrow wound 
there killed him. 

Like Achilles, ordinary galva- 
nized sheet steel has a weakness. 
Its zinc coating may peel or flake 
when the sheet is severely formed 
into a product. Then the “arrows” 
of rust can pierce the steel. 

To solve this trying problem, 
Armco Research Engineers de- 
veloped a sheet with a special zine 
coating that adheres firmly during 
extreme fabricating operations. 
This unique sheet, known as ARMCO 
ZincéRIP, has been used with great 
success in home, farm and indus- 
trial products. 

Special processing makes ZINc- 
GRIP stronger than most ordinary 
galvanized sheets. It also gives the 
metal a distinctive bright ap- 
pearance—especially important in 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — WITH WAR BONDS 


products sold in retail stores. 
ZINCGRIP is supplied in sheets 
and im coils, which cut manufac- 
turing costs. A special ARMCO 
ParintecriP finish is recommended 
for products to be painted. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEEL 


Armco’s experience of more than 40 
years in special-purpose steels may be 
valuable to your company in selecting 
the sheet steels best suited to your post- 
war products. And our studies of mar- 
kets and distribution channels may ke 
of assistance to your sales organization. 
Why not consult with us about your re- 
quirements? The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 131 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 





Special 

purpose 
sheet 
steels 

for TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 























sale of bonds to Social Security and othe 
trust funds, investment in excess-profits 
refund bonds, and the sale of $8,500,000. 
000 in savings bonds and stamps, over and 
above redemptions. 

Next year, the Treasury is likely to nee 
far less cash from the public. The probable 
deficit of $29.772,000.000 in the 194% 
budget can be met in part by reducing 
the working balance—now more than $20, 
000,000,000—by $10,000,000,000, since the 
Treasury would need less cash on hand 
to finance only one war. 

The remainder would be reduced further 
by special issue sales to Government trust 
funds, approximating $6,200,000,000. Sales 
of savings bonds are likely to drop after 
one war, but this source still could be 
counted on to provide about $2,500,000,000 
above redemptions of other bonds and 
Treasury notes. That would leave the 
Treasury needing $11,000,000,000 from the 
public, compared with the $40,500,000,000 
likely to be borrowed from the same source 
this year. 

The outlook is that most Treasury 
financing during the Japanese war would 
be done through banks, with bond drives 
playing a much more modest role. 


Renegotiation. Business opposition to 
the Renegotiation Act, under which Gov. 
ernment agencies recapture “excessive” 
profits from war contractors, is reported in 
Congress to be subsiding. This trend in- 
creases chances that the Act, now sched: 
uled to expire next June 30, will be ex. 
tended. 

Representatives report that business or 
ganizations now favor extension of the 
Act, in contrast to opposition voiced when 
the law was extended last year. Chief ex 
planation of the change in attitude is that 
renegotiation is reported to make the task 
of terminating war contracts easier. Under 
renegotiation procedure now being fol- 
lowed, war contractors are given a muc¢h 
clearer idea of the amount of profit, before 
taxes, that they will be allowed to retain. 
Thus, when the time comes for termina 
tion, claims can be more easily prepared. 

Also, Congressmen have been advised to 
extend the Act for another year by the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Commerce and 
Treasury and the chairman of the Mar 
time Commission, who head the principal 
Government procurement agencies. Theit 
argument is that many original contracts 
still cannot be priced closely enough to 
avoid excessive profits to some contrat 
tors, and that renegotiation should be re 
tained to reduce these profits. The same 
argument was advanced last autumn, whet 
President Roosevelt extended the Ae 
from Dec. 31, 1944, to June 30, 1945. 

This support, plus the tacit consent to 
extension from business groups, adds to 
the prospects that the bill to continue re 
negotiation, sponsored by Representative 
Case (Rep.) of North Dakota, will bk 
adopted. 
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able to make such an important 


contribution to the war effort. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 
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7 BY Jewels 


of 
Today 
} for 
Cameras of Jomorrow 


Precision optics and optical instruments as used 





> 


by the armed forces are truly“Jewels of Today’ 
in terms of the needs ofour fighting men who are 
rendered more efficient through these jewels —— 


to say nothing of the lives that are saved by them. 


Your Argus of tomorrow will be a better camera 
through the added experience and knowledge 


gained during the war. 


Cameras and Optical Instruments 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


NN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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Atlantic Charter 
As Postwar Hope 
Of Hemisphere 


The United States now faces a move by 
Latin America to make the Atlantic Char- 
ter an effective guide to Hemisphere rela- 
tions. Efforts to get this country to ad- 
here to the Charter and to advance the 
tangible assistance needed to make the 
Four Freedoms an actuality in the Ameri 
cas soon are to come to a head in the 
Inter-American Conference to be held i 
Mexico. 

Four years have wrought a big change 
in the place of the Charter in Westert 
Hemisphere affairs. At the outset, the Four 
Freedoms and the principles of the Atlam 
tic Charter, held out by President Roose 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill as the 
aims of peace-loving nations, were some 
thing new to Latin America. 

Then, the British Empire alone was 
holding on against the Germans. Britam 
and the United States, as the leading dé 
mocracies, were bidding for support of the 
smaller powers. Freedom from want, and 
fear, and freedom of speech and worship 
were held out then as bait to win the 
backing of these countries. 

Now, the situation is reversed. Today, 
the democracies are strong and oi 
victory over the Germans. At present, 
is the United States that shows tendencig 
of shying away from the Atlantic Charter 
But the Latin nations do not see it that 
way. American propaganda during the ik 
tervening years has helped to conving 
them that, with United States help, real 
democracy and much greater freedom from 
want are possible of attainment. Instead 
of abandoning the Charter, they are look- 
ing forward to getting financial and other 
aid to speed postwar economic recovery. 
They expect American assistance, too, in 
gaining political stability that will elimi- 
nate the causes of the recent revolutions. 
Here is what Latin America believes the 
Four Freedoms can mean in the future: 

Economic aid. Most urgently Latin 
America needs economic aid from. this 
country. This means loans, technical help 
and markets to provide a means of get- 
ting away from the subsistence economy 
holding down productive effort and_buy- 
ing power in the Hemisphere. 

Chile, for example, must find means to 
diversify her industries, needs foreign out- 
lets for her copper and nitrates. If the 
democracies will not buy them, then she 
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Soup out 
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3. Someone who really needs it will get this... 4. And you won't risk being stranded far from home! 
Last year thousands of winter-vacationists had needs are even heavier. And the Office 
to wait weeks for reservations home. of Defense Transportation has already 


announced that there will be no extra 


Many stayed up all night at railroad ' 
train service for those who may bestranded. 


ticket-offices in order to be first in line 


next morning. So pleasure travel—much as we regret 


The travel situation will be just as bad to say so—is still something to look for- 
this year—maybe worse—for military ward to rather than enjoy right now! 


* Keep on Buying War Bonds — Keep on Keeping Them! * 


PULLMAN 


©1948, The Pullman Company For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 
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Right: Interior view of oil 
purifier, showin a 
 Leframework. 
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Lindsay Structure housing of Skinner Oil Purifier 
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Lindsay Structure 
is quickly and easily 
assembled, speedily 
repaired. Pre-formed 
to exact dimenaions, 
it means no weld- 
ing, no riveting, no 
fitting, no trimming, 
no waste. Removal 
of the nearest Ls 
panel leaves any part 
of the equipment be- 
neath readily avail- 


able for service. 


LINDSAY 
§ 
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“supports entire apparatus 


Enameled Lindsay Structure houses 
the Skinner Oil Purifier, a compact unit 
used in reclaiming Diesel, aircraft, and 
other lubricating oils. Ls framing mem- 
bers alone support its motors, pumps, 
and high-capacity tank—no bulky, space- 
wasting reinforcements are necessary. 

The modern method of light metal 
construction, Lindsay Structure provides 
a unique high strength-weight ratio 
through uniform tensioning. Its neat, at- 
tractive machine-finished panels protect 
delicate apparatus against dirt, moisture, 
and mechanical damage. 

Pre-formed to your exact specifica- 
tions, Ls involves no special tooling for 
its assembly; design changes can be 
made almost overnight. Check the post- 
war possibilities of Ls today—write to 
Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N.Y.; or Lindsay Structure (Canada) 
Ltd., Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





will be forced to sell as much as she can {j 
Argentina. She may come under the po 
litical sway of Buenos Aires. 

Bolivia cannot achieve national unity 
until her plateau, plain and jungle region 
are tied together by better means of 
transportation. Bolivia needs more fooj 
production, so that she can spend incon: 
from exports on manufactured articles tha 
cannot be made within the country, Th 
same situation obtains in Ecuador. 

Brazil needs outside help to develop he 
vast natural resources and to improv 
transportation. She is counting on co, 
tinued markets for her rubber, oil seed 
and other products that this country » 
the past has bought from Asia. 

In Central America, Guatemala wan 
this country’s help so that the people ca 
develop economic and political stability t 
make impossible a return to the di 
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tatorship recently overthrown after | 
years of recurrent internal strife. The fee 
ing is growing that, if the U.S. oppo 
dictatorships in Europe and Asia, it shoul 
not support them in the Americas. 

Politically, the Latin-American repub 
lics want to achieve a place in world af 
fairs. They feel that, if they are to shar 
in the responsibility of maintaining worl 
order after the war, they should share iy 
the decisions affecting future peace. The) 
believe that adherence to the Atlanti 
Charter and the Four Freedoms woul 
assure them this consideration. 

For the United States, these demanij 
pose a serious problem. It is torn betwee 
the nonintervention of the Good Neighbor 
policy and promises of direct aid implied 
by the Four Freedoms. Aside from th 
need of Argentine raw materials for thé 
war effort, this is the reason why thi 
country has not pursued a stronger cours 
in Argentina. It has feared a return to th 
old accusation that it is practicing powe 
politics in Latin America. 

Countries where freedom of speech i 
suppressed have not been anxious for thi 
country to pursue a unilateral course i 
Argentina. They fear that, if the prg 
cedent is set, their turn will come. Braai 
Honduras and Nicaragua are among tho: 
that oppose action by the U.S. alone. 

This makes the problem one of achiey 
ing Hemisphere unity. This is the reaso 
for counterproposals to Argentina’s 1 
quest for a hearing of her position ) 
Mexico and other countries. These cout! 
tries admit that the United States mus 
take the lead in bringing more liber 
government and higher standards of lv 
ing to the Americas, but feel that th 
method to be followed should not be d@ 
termined by this country alone. 

As a result, the American republics ¢% 
pect the coming Inter-American Confet 
ence to express both their needs and thei 
desires. If they have their way, they W! 
hold this country to the principles of th 
Atlantic Charter and-the economic, soci 
and political aid it implies. 
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Special Report 








(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of ouf- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


NEW SEARCH FOR MAN POWER: 
OBSTACLE FACING GOVERNMENT 


Legislative Difficulties for Moves to Change Status of 4-F’s and Farmers 


Reluctance of Congress 
to pass work-or-fight law 
or ease farm deferments 


Once again this country is up against 
a man-power problem. It is still the un- 
solved problem of supply and demand as 
it concerns men for military service and 
for service in industry. 

New and tougher methods of solving 
this problem are being advanced. They 
include “work-or-be-drafted” proposals for 
}-F’s, the physical rejects who now are 
untouchable. They also include induction 
of farm workers under 26 years of age 
who now receive preferred deferment 
treatment. If proposals for mobilizing 
these men are carried out, large numbers 
of families and employers will be affected. 

The military faces this situation: 

Demand. At least 150,000 men a 
month will be needed for replacements if 
present casualty rates continue. This 
country now has an Army of 8,000,000 
men, which is 800,000 above planned 
strength. It may be necessary to increase 
the size of the Army by another 500,000 
or 1,000,000 men if losses continue heavy 
and if the Russians delay much longer 
their expected winter offensive. 

Supply. The Army and Navy are to get 
approximately 100,000 men a month 
through draft quotas in January and Feb- 
ruary. That is 50,000 short of anticipated 
needs at present rate of losses. It follows 
that. if the size of the Army is to be in- 
creased, draft boards will be asked to sup- 
ply more men than are called for in Janu- 
ary and February quotas. 

That is the Army situation. For industry: 

Demand. At least 300,000 more work- 
ers are needed in war plants. These men 
are not all needed now, but will be in 
the next few months if production de- 
mands stay at present levels. 

Supply. The added workers will be 
lard to get unless some control is exercised 
wer +-F’s. Workers in munitions plants 
tropped to 9,200,000 from . wartime high 
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of 10,300,000 in November, 1943. Turn- 
wer in war plants has been heavy. 

The question then arises as to where 
the men can be found for these demands. 


JANUARY 12, 1945 


On farms. Here is a pool of 364,000 


men under 26 years of age. If a sub- 
stantial number of these can be forced 


off the farms and into service, draft boards 
can delay the calling of older men. 

In industry. Only 35,000 men under 26 
are deferred in industry, so this field does 
not offer much. 

In Class 4-F. Close to 4,000.000 men 


ever, that stand in the way of carrying out 
recommendations. These are some 
of the things Mr. Byrnes is up against: 
Controlling 4-F’s. It is Mr. Byrnes’s 
idea that a man who has been rejected 
for military service for physical reasons 
should not be free to return to bartend- 
ing, working in a night club or other such 
job. He makes no proposal as to how this 


these 





GENERAL HERSHEY 


aged 18 through 37 have been rejected for 
military service for physical and mental 
reasons and have been placed in Class 
t-F. The Government has no control over 
where they work. 

That is the supply-and-demand situa- 
tion. What to do about it is a problem 
that now is troubling Washington officials 
Two recommendations have been offered 
to Congress, to Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey and to the military 
services by James F. Byrnes, War Mo- 
bilization Director. One recommendation 
is that 4-F’s holding non-essential jobs be 
forced into essential industry. The other 
is that men under 26 be forced from the 
farms into the Army and Navy. 

There are many complications, how- 


—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE MAY 


... there were complications for Congressmen 


should be done, leaving the -solution to 
Congress. Two possibilities are open: 

First, Congress could pass legislation re- 
quirmg that 4-F’s be drafted for war jobs 
if they do not take such jobs voluntarily. 
Congress in the past has looked with dis- 
favor on national service legislation of any 
kind, but Representative May (Dem.), of 
Kentucky, chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, says his Committee 
will speed up consideration of either na- 
tional service legislation or some measure 
providing more rigid control over 4-F’s. 
It is not likely, however, that Congress 
will pass a national service law just for 
4-F’s, while leaving other segments of the 
population free to work where they please. 

Legislation to draft 4-F’s would bring 
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Slashes Costs on 


Materials Handling in 


Field and Factory 


Hyster is a name for a complete line of 
products that continue to make cost-cut- 
ting news in materials handling. 

On construction jobs Hyster equip- 
ment goes hand in hand with “Caterpil- 
lar” track-type tractors, for Hyster is the 
world’s largest maker of tractor winches 
and exclusive producer of winches, cranes, 
logging arches and other auxiliary pro- 
ducts for “Caterpillars”. 

In factory and warehouse, Hyster in- 
dustrial lift trucks take the headaches out 
of materials handling, From the small 
unit (2,000 pounds capacity) to the giant 
straddle truck (30,000 pounds capacity) 
Hysters cut costs by hoisting, moving, 
stacking and transporting loads quickly 
and efficiently. All models are equipped 
with pneumatic tires and are gas powered. 

Hyster is a good investment in ma- 
terials handling equipment. Hyster saves 
time—saves manpower—saves money. 


Hyster Company, Portland 12, Ore., Peoria 3, Ul. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal World Cities 


TAY. 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 
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other complications. There would be the 
problem of whether men drafted to work 
in war plants would be paid a soldier’s 
wage of $50 a month or the union scale of 
perhaps $250 a month. Then there would 
be the question of seniority, and the ques- 
tion of whether 4-F draftees would be 
eligible for all the benefits of the men in 
military service, such as insurance, hos- 
pitalization, discharge pay, bonuses and 
benefits of the GI Bill of Rights. 

The legislative approach to this prob- 
lem is not one that Congress is likely to 
welcome. It is expected, however, that 
many 4-F’s now holding nonessential jobs 
may shift to essential work rather than 
take the chance of being drafted for some 
sort of forced labor in the Army. In fact, 





—Wide World 
DRAFT PHYSICAL 
. what makes a 4-F? 


reports from many sections show such 
shifts already are taking place. Legisla- 
tion, then, could provide a threat that 
doubtless would require little actual en- 
forcement. 

Second, the Army could send 4-F's 
scrambling for war jobs if it would lower 
its physical standards enough to carry a 
threat of induction to all but the ob- 
viously unfit. Men with physical ailments 
that would keep them from combat duty 
could fill many jobs in the Army Service 
Forces and thus release fit men for com- 
bat. This, however, would require a change 
of policy that the Army has not been will- 
ing to make. 

Drafting farm workers. Aside from 
the 17-year-olds who become 18, deferred 
farm workers offer the only sizable un- 
tapped pool of men under 25, the age 
group most acceptable to the Army and 
Navy. But it will not be easy to move 
any substantial number of these men from 
the farms into uniforms. The reason is that 
Congress, through the Tydings Amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Law, gave 
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600 U. S. and Canadian radio editors and columnists have made 
it easy for you. They’ve voted Alan Young 1944’s Most Prom- 
ising Star... 

So, to find radio’s next No.1 comic, just flick your dial to your 
Blue Network station any Tuesday evening—and get set for a 
half hour of a new kind of comedy on the Alan Young Show! 

But don’t wait for Tuesday. Tune in any evening in the week, 
or any morning or afternoon for that matter. Alan Young is 
not an exception to what’s happening on the Blue today. He’s 
typical of the Blue’s new roster of shows and stars. Take a 
look at the line-up, and you'll agree. 


FOR MUSIC: ‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra.. The Metropolitan 
Opera . . Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians . . Paul Whiteman’s 
Orchestra. FOR NEWS: Walter Winchell .. Drew Pearson. . John 
B. Kennedy . . Baukhage.. Raymond G. Swing. FOR KID SHOWS: 
The Lone Ranger . . Dick Tracy .. Jack Armstrong .. Terry and 
the Pirates .. Captain Midnight .. Hop Harrigan. FOR COMEDY: 
Joe E. Brown..William Bendix 
. . Gracie Fields . . Charlotte 
Greenwood .. Ed Wynn. 

The fact is that millions of 
American families have dis- 
covered a new joy in radio 
through what’s happening 
on the Blue today! Just a twist 
of the wrist will put you 
on the Blue... Start 

right now... 
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( Fastest Growing Industrial) 












Things are humming in Santa 
Clara County! During the twelve 
month period just ending , Santa 
Clara County has experienced a 
tremendous industrial growth— 
to win acknowledged leader- 
ship as the Pacific Coast’s 
fastest growing industrial 
area. 


During the past year, factories with 
contemplated peacetime payrolls in excess of $7,000,000 
annually have purchased plants or plant locations in 
Santa Clara County. 


Mail inquiries from manufacturers 
and others interested in Santa Clara County have aver- 
aged more than five per day for every business day in 
the year. 


Each week, during the entire year, 
a minimum of three out-of-town manufacturers have 
personally visited Santa Clara County to inspect its 
facilities. Many of these plan immediate action on ter- 
mination of the war. 


This is Santa Clara County in 1945. 
A young, aggressive, industrial area—outstripping the 
entire Pacific Coast in rate of industrial growth. | 











WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK—TODAY! 
To find out ‘‘why’’—write on your business letterhead 
for ‘‘Post War Pacific Coast’’—the story of Santa Clara 


County. It’s free—and there is no obligation. 
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“ farm workers a deferment privilege that 
other workers do not get. 

Although 1,600,000 men have been de- 
ferred in agriculture, the Tydings Amend- 
ment did not intend that farm workers 
be given blanket deferment. Under that 
Amendment, draft boards are expected to 
call farm workers for induction if they 
can be replaced, and if they are not em- 
ployed continuously in production of food. 

Draft boards now will be expected to 
comb again through their lists of deferred 
farm workers under 26, but it is doubtful 
if this combing process will produce any 
substantial number of inductions. Local 
boards have final choice in these matters, 
and boards in the rural areas generally 
are manned by men and women whose 
sympathies are with the farmer and his 


labor problems. 
It would seem, then, that another re- 
view of farm deferments will do little to 


help the man-power situation, unless Con- 
gress liberalizes the Tydings Amendment. 
And the farm bloc is still too powerful for 
that to be a likelihood. f 

Mr. Byrnes’s latest moves in the field t 
of man power are part of the Administra- 
tion’s new policy of toughening civilians 
for a longer war than anyone expected a 
few months ago. Whether these moves 
will have more than a psychological effect 
will depend upon how far the Administra- w 
tion is willing to go in pressing Congress 
for legislation and how far the Army is 
willing to go in inducting men into labor 
battalions or for limited service. If the 
results are to be really effective, both 
Congress and the Army will have to yield 
some ground. Neither yet shows signs A: 
that it is prepared to yield. 
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YOUNG FARMERS 
. . . who will do the tapping? 
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btful 

any James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, is following the Army-Navy line; is ready 

Local to crack down on civilians, on civilian industry to the extent the law allows. 

tters, As a result of Byrnes's acts and actions..... 

— 4-F's who are not in essential jobs may be forced soon to think of a shift. 

1 his This group of 4,000,000 physically unfit men has not been under much pressure, 
has been able to fit into and fill many a job in nonessential industry. 

T Te- Youths on farms may be forced into service in some areas. It all depends 

le to on the attitude of local draft boards. The Army wants them badly. 

Con- WPB will keep a very tight rein on use of materials for civilian output. 

ye Army-Navy will face little questioning of their demands; will not again be 
forced to adjust programs downward because of fear of surpluses. Shortages tend 

field to show up in warfare where least expected, as recent experience shows. 

istra- Stepped-up military demand for shell steel, for other metals will stand. 

“— Civilian complaints about food rations, or gas rations, or about shortage 

neal of this or that product will not create much impression, will not force change. 

effect Point is that the military viewpoint is uppermost again after a period in 

istra- which civilian demands were weighed off against military demands before decision 

ngress was made. Idea now is that the Army-Navy should have whatever they want in 

re order to get the war over with just as quickly as it is possible to get it over. 

‘? In these other fields, now getting attention..... 

| yield Professional sports, baseball and football, will not be barred in 1945. 

signs Athletes, however, will get another chance to show that Army doesn't want them. 


Night clubs are not to be closed. 

Conventions, except specifically approved, are to be banned by a Byrnes or-= 
der. About 5,000 conventions scheduled for 1945 are likely to be affected. 

Vacation travel to winter resorts may be limited by train restrictions. 

Travel rations, however, are remote, not in the cards. 

Spot authorizations for civilian goods production will not help much to re- 
lieve ‘shortages of civilian durables; will be limited in effect by shortages of 
materials, shortages of labor. Authorized programs are behind schedule. 

















As for tax policy..... On the basis of ideas so far advanced: 

A 10 per cent reduction in income tax rates across the board is improbable 
for the period immediately following the end of the German war. That idea of 
Senator George’s failed to Spark as expected. A tax cut may be delayed. 

Some 1946 tax reduction is at least a 50-50 prospect with German war at an 
end, but Japanese war going on. The fact that 1946 is an election year will 
increase the chance of some reduction effective on income of that year. White 
House, however, will oppose tax cutting until both wars are ended. 

It is likely to be 1947 before income is freed of wartime taxes, before 
excessS=-profits tax no longer is effective on corporation income, before income 
of individuals enjoys any substantial reduction in tax rates applied to it. 

In terms of specific suggestions of War Mobilizer Byrnes..... 

Depreciation allowances at a higher rate will almost surely be approved by 
Congress for the postwar period. The President has suggested that. 

Postwar refund of the compulsory savings portion of excess-profits tax is 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


likely to be approved by Congress for the period after German war ends, before 
Japanese war ends. Treasury is not so keen on this, but may accept it. 
Specific exemption from excess-profits tax may be raised from $10,000 at 
present to a suggested $25,000. Treasury, however, does not favor this idea. 
That is the extent of tax concessions favored by Mr. Byrnes before both 
wars end. It is a greater range of concessions than the Treasury would make. 
But: The official fear is that, if tax policy is opened for consideration 
in 1945, Congress may be in a mood to force even greater concessions than those 
favored by Mr. Byrnes. This means that the Byrnes ideas, which he would apply 
at once, are likely not to be considered until Congress committees tackle the 
problem of tax policy to apply in the period after German war ends. 
It is not wise to expect any tax changes affecting 1945 income. 








There is growing significance in these facts..... 

Prices of commodities at wholesale are at a new wartime high, 40 per cent 
above August, 1939, and creeping steadily higher after a long period of stability. 

Farm prices are at a wartime high, 125 per cent above August, 1939. 

Wage rates are creeping higher, with hourly earnings of factory workers now 
65 per cent“above August, 1939, at a new high, and rising steadily. 

Living costs are at a new high, 28 per cent above August, 1939. 

An upward adjustment is to be necessary in some steel products to offset 
the effect of wage increases approved for that industry. Price ceilings are 
being cracked in more and more ways; are of less and less concern to people who 
have more money than they can spend and whose wants are growing more urgent. 

In brief: Longer-than-expected war is to add materially to pressures of 
inflation; is to add to the prospect for a postwar inflation of price levels. 

There are all of the signs of a lowering of public regard for the dollar, 
all of the signs of a growing urge to turn dollars into goods or property. Sav- 
ings bond sales, net, are running far under a year ago, yet savings due to inabil- 
ity of individuals to spend all they earn are as high or higher than ever. Farm 
land prices, city real estate values are rising. There are bigger black markets 
than ever before. People are in a mood to spend. 

It's far more probable that this mood will persist in postwar than that a 
wave of hoarding will develop, that deflation will set in, not price inflation. 

A marked upward adjustment of prices in postwar, compared with 1942, is in- 
creasingly probable. It could turn into an extravagant rise. 














The way things are lining up in Congress..... 

A conservative coalition, as predicted, is to dominate the House on issues 
of economic and political policy; is usually to control in the Senate. 

"Dies Committee" revival in the House on a permanent basis is a signal that 
this coalition exists; that it is prepared to stand in the way of radical legis- 
lation; that it is not to be blocked by the CIO's Political Action group. 

About 70 votes of Southern Democrats will join with Republicans to decide 
on issues of basic economic policy. White House cannot overcome this vote edge, 
cannot do much other than accept the fact of a conservative coalition. 

New TVA's for the St. Lawrence, Missouri, Ohio, etc., will not be approved. 

Social security expansion, if any, will be strictly limited in scope. 

A labor draft for 4-F's will be accepted reluctantly, if at all. 

War Labor Board probably will not get power to enforce its decisions in 
court. It really doesn't want that power, which Mr. Byrnes asked for it. 

Currency stabilization will be dealt with in slow motion. So will other 
plans for international co-operation. Congress is wary at the moment. 























There is nothing to do but plan on basis of both wars lasting out 1945. 
It probably will be April or May before a real line can be had on German 
strength, which was so badly underestimated by U.S.-British military commanders. 
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*(CLOSEST TO THE MOST) 


NARMAST TILL STORRE* 


Sweden — which almost doubled its American imports just before the 
war — is but one of many major export markets closer to Boston, by air 
or by sea, than any other first-class American port. 

Logan International Airport will handle the largest commercial planes; 
Boston’s docks, the largest ships. Excellent rail and highway services... 
direct air routes West and South. 

Within 500 miles of Massachusetts is a great, concentrated home market: 
72% of United States savings, 50% of income taxes, 54% of salaries and 
wages, 38% of population. 

Write to get full facts why, to be in step with the future, Massachusetts 
is your logical plant location. Massachusetts Development and Industrial 
Commission, State House, Boston. 
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Chester Bowles, the Price Administra- 
tor, finally has run into trouble. For months 
he had few of the difficulties that plagued 
his predecessors in a trying office, Leon 
Henderson and Prentiss Brown. But those 
months happened to fall for the most part 
in a period in which rationing could be 
relaxed broadly, a period in which point 
requirements for most foods could be 
abandoned. That suited the public, of 





—Harris & Ewing 
OPA CHIEF BOWLES 
. . . housewives didn‘t get the point 


course, and, for the most part, there was 
tranquility at OPA. 

But, now, military events in Europe have 
changed all that. Reversals brought a sud- 
den realization that food for civilians was 
scarcer than had been thought, and that 
OPA had been overliberal with its previous 
allotments of ration points. 

Troubles. As a result, Mr. Bowles now 
has incurred the enmity of the nation’s 
housewives by invalidating thousands of 
previously issued ration points that they 
were saving. The housewives, moreover, 
now generally are trying to spend their 
valid points as fast as possible, lest they, 
too, be canceled. Some say that Mr. Bowles 
failed to realize that ration currency is 
dearer than money. There is plenty of 
money, but points are scarce. He, ina sense, 
was tinkering with an importaut currency. 

In addition to this: 

Mr. Bowles now is trying to stop a run 
on shoes. This run arose from reports that 
shoes would be scarcer and that shoe 
stamps, too, might be invalidated. 

Black markets are developing or persist- 
ing in several lines. There is much grum- 
bling because clothing prices have _ been 
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[ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war | 


[* 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the greatest volume of service ever per- 

formed by any agency of transportation. 

lor doing this job, they received about 92 billion 

dollars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 

was earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 

freight for less than one cent per ton per mile 

and carrying passengers for even less than before 

the first World War. 

Out of every dollar the railroads received — 


38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


was paid for materials and supplies of all 


AMERICAN 





sorts and other operating expenses. 


19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings hanks, endowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
ization of service necessary to keep pace with 


\merican progress. 


RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 











PIPE TYPES ...by BEAVEN 


FRANK 





THE PERPETUAL POLISHER. So anx- 
ious to get a shine on his pipe, he 
keeps rubbing it against his nose 
and hands. If he’d simply fill it 
with Briggs—he’d forget appear- 






A LUXURY 
TOBACCO AT A 
, POPULAR PRICE 








(ORGES 


ances and start to enjoy smoking. 
Here’s why: Briggs is aged in 
oaken casks for YEARS—extra-aged 
for extra flavor, mildness, satisfac- 
tion. Try Briggs—yourself ! 


CASK-MELLOWED 
Extra Long for 
Extra Flavor 





PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD CO. 
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The Rum Connoisseur. contains over 100 
tested drink and food recipes. Send for your 
Free Copy. Ronrico Corporation, Miami, 
Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 90 and 151! Proof. 
U. S. Representative: Import Division, 
/AcKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York City. 
Copyright 1945, Ronrico Corp "Trademarks 











HOW TO MOVE 
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aes SURELY- | ECONOMICALLY 





OR MORE than 50 years Sedgwick- devigned- 
and- manufactured elevators and dumb 
waiters have been moving men, material and 
merchandise up and down safely,- surely, 
economically—increasing operating efficiency 
— reducing installation time — simplifying 

service, repair, maintenance. 


Sedgwick elevators and dumb waiters are 
equipped with unique safety devices which 
keep the car under complete control at all 
times — even if the cables were to break. 
Precision engineered Sedgwick Electric 
Freight Elevators, for example, can lift loads 
weighing well over 100,000 Ibs. or loads of 
2500 lbs. or less with complete safety. 


If elevator and dumb waiter modernization, 
reconversion or newinstallation poses perplex- 
ing ager ps A Tage ree Our engineers 
will be glad to help work out the solution and 
show you how Sedgwick elevators and dumb 
waiters reduce costs by increasing “man” 
handling and materials handling efficiency. 


Satewell MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
ELEVATORS «+ HOISTS «+ DU/..B WAITERS 





climbing. And some members of Congress 
are aroused, not only by these situations, 
but also because of a sudden and appar- 
ently inexplicable gasoline shortage in the 
District of Columbia. 

Error admitted. Mr. Bowles, habitually 
unexcitable, simply concedes that, where 
the canceled food points are concerned, his 
office made an error. He did not realize, he 
says, that unused point coupons were ac- 
cumulating so rapidly. When the true state 
of things was learned, and simultaneously 
it became evident that food supplies were 
growing scant, action had to be taken. A 
checkup showed that the average civilian 
had saved up a two and one half months’ 
supply of both red and blue stamps. 
Spending these surplus points in months 
ahead would have meant serious runs on 
meager supplies, with consequent short- 
ages in numerous places. Many people, 
Mr. Bowles feared, would not get their 
share of the 1945 food supply. 

He divided those who had saved their 
stamps into four classes. The first were 
suburban or rural families producing much 
of their own food, and who would con- 
tinue to produce their own food in 1945. 
The second consisted of people who did 
not need the food allotted to them in the 
past. which Mr. Bowles did not consider 
good reason for giving them an unduly 
large share in the future. The third group 
was made up of those who for patriotic 
reasons had abstained from _ spending 
points. These, he thought, would not com- 
plain at the invalidation. The fourth class 
was made up of those who were saving 
stamps for special occasions. These con- 
sumers, he says. have OPA’s sympathy. 

Other difficulties. As for his other 
troubles: Mr. Bowles is making a study of 
the prospective shoe situation to see what 
must be done. Meanwhile, he has assured 
the public that cancellation of outstand- 
ing shoe stamps is not under consideration. 

The usual battle against black markets 
continues, with what OPA considers an 
inadequate enforcement staff and under 
conditions that promote such markets. 

Mr. Bowles says that his office and the 
War Production Board are “taking steps” 
to combat the clothing price rise and also 
a deterioration in clothing quality. 

Mr. Bowles and Congress. But all 
these things, and the usual dissatisfaction 
with gasoline rationing, seem to be adding 
up to a considerable irritation in Congress. 
There are proposals that an over-all food 
czar be appointed. And, in any event, the 
new Congress must consider legislation to 
continue OPA’s grant of power which, 
otherwise, expires on June 30. The accu- 
mulating resentments will start pouring 
out when that law comes under debate. 

Mr. Bowles, an advertising executive, 
took his job with an idea that, with proper 
publicity, the public would accede to OPA 
restrictions. It worked for a while. Now, 
obviously, he must train his publicity guns 
on Congress 
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© in your future! 





It’s only human nature to be 

proud of things you like. And 
when your new Ford car arrives— 
in the coming days of peace—you'll 
want the world to know it’s yours! 
... Your friends will call it “Shand- 
some’’. For this new Ford of yours will 
have smart and youthful styling. It 
will be a big, comfortable, sturdy car— 


rich appearing, both inside and out. 
... Naturally, you can expect this 
new car to offer the traditional Ford 
economy and reliability. And it will 
reflect all the skilled craftsmanship 
and experience which Ford has 
gained in more than 40 years. 

... Yes, we'll be ready to swing into 
action with our production plans 


when the time comes. In the mean- 
time the full resources of Ford are 
helping to speed the day of final 
victory. 


——— 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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IT CAN ADD UP FAST and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 

Just one premium paid on a life insurance policy Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
z : | ment and suggestions are invited. Those 

has in many instances meant thousands of dollars | not intended for publication, and those 


to the insured’s dependents and saved them from with which writers desire to have only 
want and distress initials used, should be so marked. 


And if you live Financing Old-Age Pensions 


your insurance is Sir:—From your article about old-age 

a nest-egg for yourself pensions (USN, Dec. 22, 1944) it appears 

that the Government is trying to run an 

insurance business which collects its premi- 

ums by force and spends them on anything 
it fancies. 

There may be many ways to cure this 
muddle, but the one most obvious is for 
the Government to give up all camouflage 
and raise the necessary money by taxa- 
tion (a bond issue) to give everyone an 
adequate living conditioned only on citi- 


zenship and the attainment of the age of 
UDENTIAL 65; this regardless of the financial condi- 
tion of the recipient. In this way the bur- 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA den is carried by those able to carry it 


A mutual life insuran fake and the money is distributed in the most 
EE TES TURNS COM ey democratic way possible. 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK. NEW JERSEY Springfield, Mass. E. H. Fiss 


* * * 


A View on Wartime Canada 














| Sir:—In regard to your article in Inter- 
z|CHANGES OF ADDRESS America Week (USN, Dec. 29, 1944), I 
know something of the situation that ex- 


Noti f ch f add hould b ° : 3 ; 
ee a ee ee ists in Canada as I live on the boundary 





- sent not less than two weeks prior to the opposite the fairly large shopping center 
EZ date change becomes effective. Send the | of Edmundston, New Brunswick. 
The third of six i Z address at which copies are now being If there is any shortage I haven’t noticed 
European awards ’ ZA F 1 : 4 2 . : 
was made to this #2 received and the new address at which it yet. They have plenty of everything in 


great champagne p 

at the Paris Inter- me | 
national Exposi- 
tion in 1889... the 
year the Eiffel 


Saeshieenne. i : The United States News pins, Manila rope, pots, pans and _tea- 


you wish to receive copies. their stores, including such scarce articles 
as innerspring mattresses, spring clothes- 
. kettles, shoes, meat and butter in abun- 
M.. |2201 M St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. dance, work clothing, furniture and many 
items that are impossible to obtain here. 
Their jewelry shops do a flourishing busi- 
ness in all kinds of high-priced jewelry. 
They have made a “racket” of the ex- 
change situation, as we have many Ca- 
nadian workers commuting to jobs in our 
local paper mill. They force workers to 
take their checks back to Canada and ex- 
change their wages for Canadian funds. 
In the Province of Quebec there is more 
building of new homes, factories, etc., than 
in any previous time. I imagine they are 
getting most of it from us, even if my build- 








SINCE 1860 : ecidedly NOT restful ing is falling down for want of repairs. 
reading. This challenging book gives ee See far he si f 
x \ r Executive America what Macfadden = <emnee hae 6. Soren he ee ae 
AM Kk RICAN Resserch Director: Ev: Stats “acov- pocket handkerchief and six or eight sons 
CHAM ) AC NE ered in conversations with worker- of military age he gets them all deferred. 
sTL AL AW 1 friends all over the United States. And If he isn’t a farmer he gets them deferred 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Mr. Smith offers some salty answers anyway. They say they don’t want to 
RHEIMS. N.Y. to the questions he raises. At your and won’t fight for the English. 
bookstore, $1.75, or Research Dept., Madawaska, Me. E. N. T. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 E. MAME 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 66 THE UNITED STATES NEWS . 
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Crammed with NEW-WEST FACTS. 


It’s An Amazing NEW West is 48 pages of information and statistics that should be in 
the hands of every manufacturer interested in profiting by the astonishing expansion of mar- 
kets,and theindustrial developments that havetaken place in the past few years. 170 nationally- 
known manufacturers, and hundreds of others, already have plants in Metropolitan Oakland 
Area, or have purchased sites for the erection of factories assoon as priorities will permit. 


This book, crammed with vital facts about the NEW West, shows why you, too, should locate 
in Metropolitan Oakland Area. It gives you the facts and figures, in concise yet detailed form, 
which will help you solve your market, distribution, transportation and other West Coast 
problems. Write for it! 


CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will give us—in strict confi- 
dence of course —information regarding your proposed West 
Coast operation, we will compile, without obligation, specific in- 
formation applied directly to your problems. 

We suggest that you permit us to cooperate with you zow in working out 
your preliminary plans, including the purchase of a site, so that you will be 
able to start your Metropolitan Oakland Area plant the moment restrictions 
are lifted. As the first step, 


Write for this new 48-page book now! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4506 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


MAMEDA - ALBANY * BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD * LIVERMORE - OAKLAND « PIEDMONT * PLEASANTON + SAM LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 














Harry Hopkins dealt directly with 
Britain’s Richard Law to work out a 
rearrangement of world shipping as a 
means of releasing ships for providing 
Europe’s liberated peoples with more 
American goods. Mr. Hopkins, acting 
for the President, went over the heads 
of the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission and James Byrnes. 


xk * 


James Byrnes, War Mobilization D1- 
rector, jolted both President Roose- 
velt and Henry Morgenthau with his 
recommendations to Congress on tax 
policy, man-power policy, other poli- 
cies. Mr. Byrnes was acting on orders 
from Congress to give it his views, and 
he gave them without prior consulta- 
tion with the President. 


x * * 


Henry Wallace, retiring Vice Presi- 
dent, is set to take another Govern- 
ment job which is likely to be of Cabi- 
net rank even if it should not be either 
the Secretaryship of Labor or of Com- 
merce. Mr. Roosevelt can set Mr. 
Wallace to work trying to figure out 
how to provide 60,000,000 postwar jobs. 


x * * 


Maj. Gen. K. W. D. Strong, British 
Army, is Chief of Intelligence for Su- 
preme Headquarters of the Allied 
Armies. A mistake in inteligence anal- 
ysis 1s being blamed for major re- 
sponsibility for defeat of American 
armies in Belgium, and t..at defeat, in 
turn, is being used by the British as a 
reason for suggesting that a British 
commander take over field command 
of Allied armies in the West from U. S. 
General Eisenhower. Chief of Intelli- 
gence was not an American. 


x kek 


The sudden burst of criticism in Brit- 
ish newspapers and weekly magazines 
directed at the United States is cred- 
ited by officials here with having been 
an inspired campaign, generated by 
members of the British Cabinet in an 
effort to embarrass Mr. Roosevelt, who 
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How U. S. Is Thwarted in Argentina . . . More Goods 
For France? . . . Why China Revised Internal Policy 
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recently had embarrassed Mr. Church- 
ill. 
=x & «* 


Nelson Rockefeller, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of Latin-Amer- 
ican affairs, finds that U.S. efforts to 
deal with Argentina are rapidly go- 
ing from bad to worse as British, 
South African, Mexican, Brazilian and 
Chilean businessmen are rapidly step- 
ping in to grab Argentine markets that 
U.S. gives up in trying to force that 
country to come to time. Argentina, 
to date, has the best of the argument 
with U.S. 


x k * 


Will Clayton has installed Edward 
Mason, former Harvard professor and 
foe of cartels, as his deputy in the job 
that Mr. Clayton holds as Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of eco- 
nomic affairs. Charles P. Taft, son of 
the former President, who had held a 
key job in this State Department field, 
is shifting to another ofiice in the De- 
partment. 


x * * 


Edward Stettinius has streamlined the 
top layer of officers in the State De- 
partment that he heads, but agencies 
dealing with the Department find no 
change in the procedure that takes 
from four weeks to a year to get an- 
swers to specific questions on which 
actions must be based that relate to 
U.S. foreign policy. U.S. foreign pol- 
icy isn’t something that those who 
shape it can define readily, when it 
comes to decisions that relate to it. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is under increased pres- 
sure to provide France with a full- 
scale Lend-Lease program of Ameri- 
can goods, providing everything need- 
ed to put that country back on its feet, 
although the French are supplying a 
very strictly limited amount of man 
power to fight the Germans. The idea 
now is to reverse the purpose of Lend- 
Lease, which was based originally 
upon the argument that U.S. would 











supply the weapons and others would 
supply the men to use the weapons, 
Now U.S. is to supply materials of all 
kinds, including weapons, and men to 
use the weapons as well. 


x -& * 


Roy Blough, newly designated as spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is taking the place of Ran- 
dolph Paul in dealing with Congress 
committees on questions of tax policy. 


x &k * 


Senator Walter George, head of the 
Senate Finance Committee, was sur- 
prised by the adverse reaction that 
greeted his suggestion that income tax 
rates should be reduced across the 
board by 10 per cent after German 
war ends. Senator George discovered 
that there still seems to be some inter- 
est in the rapidly growing national 
debt. 


xk * 


Josef Stalin, in recognizing the Gov- 
ernment that Russia has set up for 
Poland, is playing a last big card be- 
tore his meeting with Roosevelt and 
Churchill. The Polish Government in 
London, recognized by U.S. and Brit- 
ain, is confronted with the prospect of 
finding a basis of amalgamation with 
the Lublin Government or of being 
out of a job. 


xk 


Some people are asking whether Pre- 
mier Stalin will have to be the peace- 
maker between President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill at the 
next meeting of the Big Three, as Mr. 
Roosevelt was the peacemaker be- 
tween Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin 
at the last one. 


x * * 


Chiang Kai-shek is emphasizing moves 
to improve the internal situation of 
China now that U.S. is showing an 
interest in co-operating with the Chi- 
nese Communists and one day will be 
in a position to co-operate when @ 
landing is made in China. 
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Production Crisis! 


At The Perfect Circle Company—despite every pos- 
sible protective measure—reports streamed back that 
aircraft rings were rusting rapidly in the field... All 
attempts to find the urgently needed shipping-room 
“rust-proofer” met with failure. 

Aircraft rings must be precision perfect. So, com- 
mon rust-preventive lubricants cannot be used: heavy 
compounds cause rings to stick together—with danger 
of warping when later separated . . . ordinary preserv- 
atives are too light to give satisfactory protection. 


Called in to help... 


Shell Lubrication Engineers took the problem di- 
rect to Shell’s research laboratories. Several months of 
intense scientific experimentation—including exhaus- 
tive tests in a 100% relative humidity cabinet—brought 
forth a different kind of rust-preventive... 


LEAoeRS Iw IwousTrrRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





PERFECT CIRCLE, big name in piston rings, solved a serious rusting problem that threatened vital-to-victory 
production by “wrapping” the rings before shipment with a specially developed Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


Shell Ensis Oil bridges the gap between ordinary 
preservative oils and a heavy compound. In it are two 
new groups of additives. One group takes up rust- 
provoking moisture in the air, emulsifies it, keeps it 
from reaching the metal. The other—suspended in the 
oil—gives it thicker film and extra mechanical rust- 
protection. 

In actual use at Perfect Circle... 

The extraordinary protective power of the warm 
bath of Shell Ensis Oil has proved itself—witness pres- 
ent reports that widespread rusting of aircraft rings in 
the field no longer exists. 

Yesterday's solution in lubrication is seldom good 
enough for today. Are you sure your plant is gettin 
the benefit of all that’s new in 
lubrication as it develops? Find 
out. Call the Shell Lubrication 
Engineer. 
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For distinguished service ... Shell's 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 


} have been awarded the Army-Navy “‘E” 
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Not yet! ... The open road is still closed 7 
to tourists. You’ll have to baby your present 

tires through many more miles of essential- 7 
only driving before this dream comes true. | 


But there will come a day when you can 7 
come whistling home with a new set of tires, ~ 
a fistful of road maps and a head full of 7 
ideas for going places... seeing things... 
and having fun. 


Already a giant new industry has been | 
created almost overnight to replace the | 
natural rubber plantations plundered by 7 
the Japs. Already a decade of technical 7 
progress has been compressed into months 7 
as Monsanto chemists have worked with 7 
the rub’ 2r industry to discover the best 4 
chemicals for compounding the new syn- ~ 
thetic rubbers. For example, one Monsanto ~ 
chemical, Santocure, has been developed so © 
that it cuts curing time of synthetic rubber ~ 
from hours to minutes. 


In brief, we’re getting on with the job. And 
once the great rubber industry is able to 7 
turn its energies to fill peacetime © 
needs, these wartime contribu- ” 
sii tions of Monsanto chemistry 7 
will mean better tires for that “#F 


AANTCA ATTY day when the call of the open . 

ON S ANTO road can be answered again. ; 

bos fees A Re eee MoNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
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